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The theme of this issue deals with ES services to those at both ends of the age scale 


DRAMATIC changes have been taking 
place in the age of the Nation’s population 
and its work force in the past decade 
and even more significant changes are 
indicated for the period just ahead 
Lazar M. Paves of the BES analyzes 
these trends which must serve as the 
basis for planning employment security 
program action to meet the needs of 
the “‘new labor force.” p. 3. 

‘An ounce of prevention * * *” is 
the thought behind the article by Earl 
TI. Klein of the BES. On the basis of 
the population shifts which are predicted 
for the next 10 years, he emphasizes the 
importance of planning now for future 
services to the youth and older workers 
who will come to the Employment 


Service in ever increasing numbers 


p. 7 

REALLY successful projects to help 
older people solve thei job problems 
take the cooperative efforts of the entire 
community, says Dewey G. Archam- 
bault, director of the Massachusetts 





SY, This Sens 


a group counseling experiment, poten- 
tial workers faced problems which they 
could expect to meet in job seeking and 
developed possible solutions by acting 
roles in typical situations to be found in 
the workaday world. p. 16 


New York’s Employment Service has 
the support of the Governor of the State 
in its activities in behalf of the older 
workers [The Governor declares each 
May as Senior Citizen Month—a period 
for giving an added boost to a continuing 
program of service to older workers. 


Janet O. Wolfe and Sarah D. Kretch- 


mer of the State agency detail the special 
efforts which go into the observance of 
Senior Citizen Month and some of the 
problems encountered in placing the 
older job seekers. p. 18 


‘“RECLAMATION of Junked Manpower” 
is the unusual title of an article by Ruby 
P. Jeffrey of the Arizona SES. For 
several years the agency has had an 
extensive ‘‘reclamation’’ program fot 
those who are often considered ‘“‘too old 





youth and old age. 


THE past decade has seen many young 
people successfully started on their life’s 
work through the formal cooperative 
ES-school program in Wisconsin. In 
the belief that ideas which have worked 
so well in his State might prove helpful 
to other States, Max J. Hays of the 
WSES goes into detail about getting 
the most from the school program. 
p. 28. 


At the request of the Secretary of 
Labor, the BES chose as demonstration 
centers four local offices where all 
phases of the Bureau’s service-to-youth 
program could be carried out. From 
each of the four offices selected (To- 
peka, Kans.; Canton, Ohio; New AI- 
bany, Ind.; and Charleston, W. Va.) 
comes a short article emphasizing a 
different aspect of the Youth Services 
Demonstration Project. pp. 31-37. 


WHERE can our young people find 
work during the summer vacation? 
This is an annual problem in prac- 





D he | Bost to work.”’ Mrs. Jeffrey explains several tically every community—a _ problem 
age > y > las rear. S I . “7 i ° = - ¢ . : 
er. uring — ast Y ar * ’ ways in which the SES brings the needs to which the Employment Service often C 
—— gaye oo ng ~ ng and abilities of the older workers to the can turn its knowledge and facilities 
es a eee ae. oe 8 ee attention of the employers of the State. with good results. A summer-jobs-for- 
the women found needed jobs, employ- 7 ; oe tat a oe | 
p. 21. youth project in a farm area (North p 
ers got needed workers, and the com- Muhetes te diatuenil im s tohe ton 
G oxncncccaperienennge. tee Nisei , : sieniianinne ctl akota) is discussed in an article by a 
ae b i : \ } 4 I NFORMATION and experience gainec Leo Eberle and in an urban area (Mary- 
> ' . _— c e rer . reek > > > ~ ~™ 1 % 
ae a ee during a 35-week experiment of in- land) by Mrs. Margaret E. Gotsch. n 
tensive specialized services to older pp. 38-40. S 
As a part of the seven-city Oldet workers not only has benefited the older B 
Worker Study, the Minneapolis and St. worker program in the St. Louis, Mo. 
Paul local offices experimented with local office but also has been adopted For the past 6 years, Salt Lake City, 9) 
weekly staff clinics as a means of giving in other areas around the country. Utah has had a Youth Advisory Coun- ti 
intensified services to older workers. Robert S. Wilson of the State agency cil with the express purpose of helping D 
Merle S. Kinvig of the Minnesota State tells how the experiment was conducted young people find their proper niche 
agency explains how the clinics worked and some of the results. p. 24. in the world of work. Under the Coun- 
p. 13 cil’s guidance, the youth placement N 
WE all agreegthat occupational infor- program has become a community-wide G 
Ir you were an older worker in need mation is essential to the counseling and project operated through the Youth Pp 
of a job, how would you go about seeking placement efforts of any local office. Counseling and Placement Center lo- V 
it? Dana T. Leitch of the Florida SES But how can it be used to the best ad- cated in the local ES office. Robert E. os 
tells how older workers in Miami found vantage for the individual job seeker? Philbrick of the Utah agency explains L 
answers to this question in a rather John T. Simmons tells how offices of the the planning which went into this co 
unusual way during the Older Worker Michigan agency have put this informa- program and how it has helped the ol 
Study made there in 1956. Asa part of tion to work for them. p. 25. youth of the community. p. 41. f 
0} 


Multiple Handicaps Prove No Handicap 


ESSE BUMPASS of Lubbock, Tex., lost virtually all his sight ernment job masterminding one of the Air Force’s complex 
and hearing from starvation in a wartime Japanese prison “electronic brains.” 
camp. Rescued by United States paratroopers in the closing ieee : a P Ee 
days of World War II, he was rushed to an Army hospital Wearing binocular-type glasses on his job, Bumpass is re- 
where he also was found to have tuberculosis. He spent the sponsible for feeding data into the intricate Air Force elec- of | 
next 3 years in Army and Veterans Administration hospitals. tronic computers. His duties require a high degree of skill 


- f - ; : . ra) 
and intelligence, Air Force officials say, since the machines are gat 
no more accurate than the programmers who man them. | ane 





When he was released, he studied industrial management at 
Texas Technical Institute under Public Law 16, the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act for disabled veterans. Today— 
with one lung collapsed, barely able to distinguish light from 
dark, and his hearing impaired—he holds an important Gov- 


The only severely disabled person in the ofies, his superiors || 
at first thought Bumpass would have to be helped because of = 
his handicaps. Actually, the reverse has happened. Others 
on the staff come to him for assistance. 
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Labor Department Represented 
at SEATO Meetings 


Two Labor Department specialists, William F. 
Patterson, Special Assistant to the Secretary of Labor, 
and E. L. Nelson, BES Field Representative, have 
represented the United States at meetings of the 
South East Asia Treaty Organization (SEATO) in 
Bangkok, Thailand. Their participation in the pro- 
gram was arranged through the Office of Interna- 
tional Labor Affairs at the request of the State 
Department. 

At a SEATO meeting in Bangkok last December, 
Mr. Patterson was elected chairman of the Study 
Group on Shortages of Skilled Labor in Thailand, 
Pakistan, and the Philippines. Mr. Patterson and 
Mr. Nelson worked with representatives from the 
United Kingdom and France and the three Asian 
countries. The purpose of the program is to help 
our allies in Asia to build an adequate skilled labor 
force, thereby helping to strengthen their economy. 








Annual [APES Convention 


ARLY reservations indicate a record-breaking attendance at 

the 44th Annual Convention of the International Association 

of Personnel in Employment Security. The chairman of the Ar- 

rangements Committee estimates that over 2,000 delegates will 

gather in Miami Beach, Fla., June 25 to 28 to discuss ‘‘Employ- 
ment Security, Plans for Tomorrow,” the convention theme. 
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Both Labor Department representatives returned 
to the Orient for a second meeting in February to 
pinpoint skilled labor shortages and possible remedial 
action through more adequate training programs and 
facilities. En route to Bangkok, they visited Manila 
where they toured plants and schools to gain first-hand 
information about on-the-job training and vocational 
and technical instruction in the Philippines. 


Honor Awards Go to 
Labor Department Personnel 


RECENT weeks have brought honors to several hun- 
dred employees of the Labor Department. 

Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell received the 
annual Stockberger Award of the Society for P2rsonnel 
Administration at a dinner in Washington, D. C. 
The award is given each year to an individual who is 
considered to have made an outstanding contribution 
to the advancement of personnel management. 

The citation presented to Secretary Mitchell read: 

For outstanding contribution to the improvement of industrial 
relations; for effective application within the Department of 
Labor of the principles of career development and of employee 
participation in the development of management policies, 
thereby affording an influential demonstration for the guidance 
of the entire public service; for his constant recognition of the 
value of career employees; for his advocacy of the concept 


that personnel administration is a vital concern of the top 
executive level in industry and Government. 


xk 


Robert C. Goodwin, Director of the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security, was honored by the Federal Club 
for his work in getting unemployment insurance for 
Federal workers into operation. 

The Federal Club, the oldest Government employee 
club in existence, presented Mr. Goodwin with an 
honorary lifetime membership at a dinner in Wash- 
ington. Many Government officials and Congressmen 
attended. 

Congratulating Mr. Goodwin, Secretary Mitchell 
said: 

The efficient and expeditious way in which you handled 


the initiation of the UCFE program, entailing as it did arrange- 
ments with the 48 States for the integration of the Federal 








program with State unemployment insurance systems, was an 
outstanding contribution to the welfare of Federal employees. 


= & * 


Labor Department employees in Washington gath- 
ered at the Departmental Auditorium for the Annual 
Awards Ceremony on March 4—the 44th anniversary 
of the establishment of the Labor Department. 
Group meetings at regional headquarters also were 
held the same day. 

Approximately 100 employees in Washington and in 
field offices were honored by individual or group 
awards for achievement. ‘Three hundred additional 
employees also were recognized by awards for the 
completion of 10, 20, and 30 years of service with the 
Department. 

In a foreword of the program for this award cere- 
mony, Secretary Mitchell said: 


* * * the Labor Department takes more than a family 
pride in this event. In their larger meaning, the certificates 
and awards bestowed today confirm the trust and confidence 
which the Nation has placed in its Government. * * * The 
men and women whose work is recognized and praised today 
affirm that we are fulfilling our special mission with vigor 
and imagination. I am confident that the Department will 
not fail to profit by their example as the scope and quality 
of its services continue to grow. 


Future Opportunities for Women Workers 


More than 5 million additional women will join 
the United States labor force by 1965, Secretary of 
Labor James P. Mitchell said recently, as he predicted 
that they will find expanded opportunities for signifi- 
cant work in the professions, in industry, and in most 
other occupational fields. 

The Government is making efforts to inform young 
women now in school who desire to enter the labor 
market about future opportunities in traditional fields, 
in new specialties within old fields, and in completely 
new occupations in new industries, the Secretary told 
the Advisory Conference on Women’s Affairs called 
by the Women’s Bureau of the Labor Department. 
New occupations are developing also within such fields 
as mathematics, chemistry, and statistics. —2The num- 
ber of women engineers, editors, reporters, dentists, 
and those in accounting and banking should continue 
to increase in this decade. 

“Women who wish to work should prepare them- 
selves diligently for the opportunities of the future,” 
the Secretary said, “‘and they have a right to expect 
the assistance and sympathy of industry, the Govern- 
ment, and the community.” 

Opening the meeting, Mrs. Alice K. Leopold, 
Assistant to the Secretary of Labor for Women’s 
Affairs, told the group: 

**. . . Women are an important part of the labor 
force in the Nation’s economy today and have even a 
brighter future as a result of the limitless oppor- 
tunities open to them in all fields and _ professions. 
The almost 22 million women workers are no longer 


(Continued on page 20) 





Employment Security Activities at a Glance, January and 
February 1957 


United States and Territories 


Number or amount 


February 


January 
Employment Service—T otal 
New applications... .. 898, 200 747, 400 
Referrals: 
Apricuitural......... 164, 900 108, 400 
Nonagricultural....... 769, 900 688, 600 
Placements: 
Agricultural... .. 155, 400 95, 600 
Nonagricultural. . . 432, 600 387, 400 
See 226, 000 206, 900 
oe 206, 500 180, 500 
Handicapped..... 20, 800 19, 800 
Counseling interviews... . 138, 900 140, 000 
Individuals given tests... . 141, 900 134, 000 
Employer visits......... 108, 200 113, 100 
State Employment Insurance 
Initial claims, except tran- 
Se ee seis 1, 549, 200 993, 300 
Weeks of unemployment 
CURIE is ois 55 wesc 7, 918, 600 6, 997, 600 


Weekly average insured 

unemployment !........ 
Weeks compensated ?..... 
Weekly average benefici- 


1, 717, 300 
6, 681, 600 


708, 600 
, 118, 000 


ana_ 


WOR oe Gh eine vss 4 1, 452, 500 1, 529, 500 
Average weekly benefit pay- 

ment for total unemploy- 

eA ae ee eee $27. 70 $27. 83 


Benefits paid....... ce 
Funds available as of Janu- 
ary 31, 1997. ...... 


$175, 047, 100 $162, 396, 200 


. $8, 481, 933, 500 |$8, 473, 759, 000 


Veterans * 

Initial claims......... 45, 600 | 32, 500 
Weeks of unemployment 

ae eee 275, 600 269, 000 
Weekly average insured 

unemployment......... 61, 300 66, 900 
DONC MMI... oes $5, 572, 200 $5, 593, 600 
New applications. ...... 214, 900 172, 400 
Referrals, nonagricultural . . 186, 200 167, 100 
Placements, nonagricultural . 107, 000 97, 200 


Placements, handicapped. . 8, 700 8, 800 
Counseling interviews. . . . 31, 000 27, 700 


Unemployment Compensation 
Sor Federal Employees 4 


Initial claims, including 
transitional. .......... 
Weeks of unemployment 
REN S. aas ke ois.e' 
Weekly average insured 
unemployment........ 
Benefits paid............. 


17, 900 11, 700 


109, 100 105, 600 
24, 100 26, 300 
$2, 551, 100 $2, 464, 300 





1 Data exclude Territories. 

2 Includes data under UCFE program. 

8 The first 4 items relate to the program based on the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952. Data include, for January and February, respectively: 
14,500 and 9,200 initial claims; 55,200 and 54,500 weeks claimed; and 12,000 and 
13,600 insured unemployment for veterans filing to supplement State and/or 
UCFE benefits. Excluded are data for veterans filing to supplement railroad 
unemployment insurance benefits. 

4 Data include Federal employees filing jointly under State UI programs, for 
January and February, respectively: 4,600 and 2,800 initial claims; 14,800 and 
4,500 weeks claimed; and 3,100 and 3,600 insured unemployment. 
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Youth and Maturity in the Labor Force 


By LAZAR M. PAVES 


Deputy Assistant Director for Program Review and Analysis 
Bureau of Employment Security 


Lj. Jack Benny, half of the people in the 
Nation’s labor force today are over 39 years old. 
At the turn of the century, the median age of the 
labor force was only 33. The sharp rise in the “‘aver- 
age’? age of workers during the past decade is the 
underlying reason for the widespread attention now 
being given to the problems of older workers. Still 
rising, the median age of the labor force will head 
down in a few years for the first time in the Nation’s 
history. ‘The expected decline will result from the 
great influx of young people into the laobr force that 
is just beginning and will reach flood proportions 
within the next decade. 

What factors are behind the dramatic changes in 
the age of our working population that we have 
already experienced and that are expected in the 
years ahead? The age of the labor force depends on 
the age of the population and on rates of participation 
in the labor force by persons in various age groups. 
This article takes a brief look at past trends in these 
factors and their effect on the age composition of the 
labor force today and in the relatively short-run 
future. It also highlights some of the labor market 
characteristics of young and more mature workers. 


Population and Labor Force Older Than in 1900 


from 1900 to 1955, the Nation’s total population 
grew from 76 million to 165 million, or 117 per- 
cent, but the number of persons age 45 and over 
increased by 253 percent. The gain for persons age 
65 and over was 358 percent. The much sharper 
increases for more mature persons reflect the high 
birth rates around the turn of the century, large-scale 
immigration before World War I, and increasing 
longevity. And they raised the proportion which 
persons 45 and over represent of the total population 
irom 18 percent in 1900 to 29 percent in 1955. 

On the other hand, the lowest rate of population 
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increase between 1900 and 1955 was for youth age 14 
to 24—about 47 percent—primarily due to the low 
birth rates of the depression. This relatively small 
increase reduced the proportion of youth in the total 
population from 22 percent in 1900 to 15 percent 
in 1955. 

Changes in the age composition of the labor force 
since 1900 have generally reflected these changes in 
the population’s makeup—only more so. For ex- 
ample, the sharp rise in Jabor force participation rates 
for middle-aged women caused the proportion which 
all persons 45-64 years of age represent of the total 
labor force to go up even faster than their share of 
the total population. Persons in this age group 
accounted for 31 percent of the-labor force in 1955, 
compared with only 21 percent in 1900. (See Chart 1.) 

With the extensive gains in school attendance, 
youth’s share of the labor force fell even more rapidly 
than their share of the population. In 1955, persons 
14 to 24 years of age comprised only 18 percent of 
the labor force, compared with 31 percent in 1900. 


Retirements Slow Down Labor Force Growth 


More widespread provisions for retirement helped 
to hold the labor force increase for persons 65 and 
over below their population gain. Despite the fact 
that the percent of the population 65 and over more 
than doubled (from 4 percent to 9 percent) between 
1900 and 1955, the proportion of the labor force in 
this age group increased by only about one-fourth 
(from 4 percent to 5 percent). 

More recent developments represent a continuation 
of the longer-run trends in the labor force, with 
sharp rises for older workers and declines for those 
under 25. The first half of Chart 2 tells the story. 
While the total labor force increased by 9, percent 
from 1950 to 1956, the number of workers 45 years 
of age or more jumped by 16 percent. Greatly 
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Chart |. 
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increased labor force participation by women 45 
and over was largely responsible. 
women 45 and over in the labor force rose 36 percent 


in the 6-year period, compared with an increase of 


only 9 percent for men in the same age group. 

Despite the overall gain in the labor force, the 
number of workers 18 to 24 years old—the ages when 
most persons first enter the labor market for perma- 
nent employment—went down 5 percent in the last 
6 years. An inkling of the approaching reversal in 
the trend for youth, however, is provided by recent 
labor force data for youngsters 14 to 17 years of age. 
The number of such youngsters in the labor gorce 
rose 14 percent during the last 6 years to reach an 
annual average of nearly 3 million in 1956, and prac- 
tically all of the increase occurred last year. (The 
annual average for this age group reflects the employ- 
ment of many students who were in the labor force 
only for their summer vacations. It is based on 
monthly totals as high as 3.8 million in July and as 
low as 1.8 million in February.) 


Youth-Older Workers to Share Labor Force Growth 


From 1955 to 1960, nearly all of the projected 
increase in the labor force is expected to take place in 
the younger and older age groups, with a gain of only 


1 percent for the in-between group 25 to 44 years of 


age. And the 10 percent growth in the number 18 
to 24 years of age will be equal to that projected for 
persons 45 years of age or more. In fact, the increase 
for young men will be slightly sharper than for men 
45 and over. 
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Over the decade, 1955-65, the projected absolut 
increase of more than 9 million will be split almos: 
evenly between persons under 25 and those 45 and 
over. The relative rise for youth will be much steeper 
however. The number of persons age 18 to 24 in th 
labor force is expected to jump by 33 percent in th 
decade, compared with an anticipated gain of 20) 
percent for persons 45 and over and 14 percent for 
the labor force as a whole. 

Data on school graduates may bring the youth 
picture more clearly into focus for employment 
security purposes. 
Education, high school graduations went up from 
1.200.000 in 1950 to 1,319,000 in 1956—an average 
annual increase of only 20,000. In the next 4 years, 
the average annual increase will be about three times 
as large and will raise the number of graduations to 
an estimated 1,560,000 by 1960. ‘The estimated total 
for 1965 is over 2 million, or about 700,000 bigger 
than last year’s graduating class. 
college graduates is also increasing. From a total 
of 311,000 in 1956, the number of persons completing 
college is expected to rise to 437,000 by 1960 and 
567,000 by 1965. 


Job Seekers and Their Problems Vary by Age 


What are the problems and job-related character- 
istics of youth and more mature workers? How do 
they differ from one another and from workers in the 
middle age brackets? 

Younger workers consistently show a much higher 
unemployment rate. In 1956, unemployment aver- 
aged 10 percent among workers 14 to 17 years of age 
and 7 percent among those 18 to 24 years of age, 
compared with only 3 percent for workers in older age 
brackets (Chart 3). 

On the other hand, middle-aged and older job 
seekers tend to stay unemployed considerably longer 
than other workers. On the average, 28: percent of 
the unemployed workers 45 to 64 years of age and 
36 percent of those 65 and over had been seeking work 
for 15 weeks or more in 1956, compared with 21 
percent of all unemployed persons. The correspond- 
ing ratios were only 10 percent for job seekers 14 to 
17 years old and 16 percent for those 18 to 24 years 
old. These relatively low proportions of young 
workers with lengthy unemployment were undoubt- 
edly due, in considerable degree, to the limited period 
of attachment to the labor force for many of them 
during the year. 

Data from the nationwide 1 percent sample of 
unemployment insurance claimants show a somewhat 
similar unemployment duration pattern by age group. 
(See LaBor MARKET AND EMPLOYMENT SECURITY, 
March-April 1957.) For example, 29 percent of the 
claimants 65 years of age or more during 1956 had 
been in insured unemployed status at least 15 weeks, 
compared with only 12 percent of all insured unem- 
ployed and 9 percent of those under 25 years of age. 
About 15 percent of the claimants 45 to 64 years of 
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Chart 2. 


TRENOS BY AGE GROUP 
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3 andthe Number of Workers 45 Years of Age and Over 
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age had been in insured unemployed status for 15 
weeks or more. 

One-third of the unemployed in 1956 were under 
25 years of age and another 30 percent were 45 or more 
years of age (Census data). As might be expected, 
insured unemployed workers were older. Only 14 
percent of them were under 25 years old in 1956, 
according to the 1 percent sample, and 41 percent 
were 45 or over. 


Older More Skilled, Young Have More Education 


Special tabulations (previously unpublished) of the 
| percent sample of insured unemployment also 
throw some light on variations in occupational 
characteristics by age group. (See table on page 6.) 

As in the case of the seven-area older worker study 
(reported in detail in ‘‘Older Worker Adjustment to 
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Labor Market Practices,’ Bureau of Employment 
Security, September 1956), these data show the higher 
skill level of older job seekers. About 19 percent of the 
insured unemployed workers 45 and over were in the 
skilled category, compared with 10 percent of those 
25-44 years of age and only 3 percent of the youth. Of 
course, many of the claimants under 25 years old 
who are now in the semiskilled or “‘entry’’ classifica- 
tions are presumably ‘‘on the way” to the craftsman 
level. 

In the seven-area study, which included non- 
claimants as well as claimants, 26 percent of the 
job seekers 45 and over were skilled, but only 6 
percent of those under 25. The heaviest concentra- 
tions of young job seekers were in the unskilled, 
semiskilled, and clerical categories. Next to skilled 
occupations, the biggest categories for workers 45 
and over were semiskilled, unskilled, and service. 








Occupations of insured unemployed by age group 
week of October 7-13, 1956 


Percent Distribution 


Occupational group 


Total | Under 45 and 


all 25 25-44! over 

ages 
Total—All occupations........ 100 100 100 100 
Professional and managerial... . 3 2 3 4 
Cheraval and geles............. 13 17 13 13 
Service....... See ee 9 5 7 12 
EE AER So. 2c SA hee i: Bea 13 3 10 19 
Se ee 31 30 36 Zi 
Unskilled..... igh ate 28 35 30 23 
ee Oe. a eee 3 8 1 2 


The data from the seven-area study also permit 
comparison by age group of such items as education, 
handicap status, and job stability. Although less 
skilled than older workers, youthful job seekers at 
local employment offices have considerably more 
formal education and fewer handicaps than older 
workers. In the seven areas combined, 41 percent 
of the job seekers under 25 had at least completed 
high school, compared with only 18 percent of those 
45 and over and 34 percent for those in the age 
range 25 to 44. Only 9 percent of the job seekers 
under 25 had physical handicaps, compared with 19 
percent of the 45 and over age group and 11 percent 
for those 25—44 years of age. 

On the other hand, undoubtedly reflecting in 
large measure their efforts to find their place in 
the labor market, the youngest job seekers showed 





less job stability than other workers. About 77 
percent of the job seekers under 25 in the seven 
areas combined had held two or more jobs in the 3 
years preceding the survey, while only 47 percent 
of those 45 and over had this kind of record. The 
proportion of job seekers 25 to 45 who had more than 
one job in the 3-year period was 65 percent. The 
sample data obtained from employers in the seven- 
area project showed that workers under 25, who 
comprised 13 percent of the employment covered by 
the seven-area survey, had 28 percent of the quits. 
But workers 45 and over, with 35 percent of the 
employment, accounted for only 17 percent of the 
quits. 


Age Concentrations Vary by Area and State 


Programs of State and local employment offices 
designed to assist young and more mature job seekers 
can be planned to some extent in the light of overall 
trends and characteristics, but they must also be 
adapted to the particular situation in the labor market 
area served by the local office. The seven-area project 
gives some indication of the extent of variation among 
individual areas. For- example, the proportion of 
the job seekers who were under 25 ranged from 6 
percent in Seattle to 15 percent in Philadelphia. 
The range in the proportion 45 and over was from 
33 percent in Los Angeles to 65 percent in Seattle. 

Data on population age patterns by State also show 
considerable variation. According to Census Bureau 
estimates for 1955, persons 45 years of age and over, 
represented 29 percent of the U. S. total population, 
but accounted for only 21 percent of the population 
in New Mexico and South Carolina and for 33 
percent in Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and New 
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Chart 3. 


EXTENT AND DURATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT BY AGE GROUP 
1956 
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York. The proportion of the population under 21 
years of age ranged from 28 percent in the District of 
Columbia and 33 percent in New York and New 
Jersey to 48 percent in New Mexico. (The national 
average was 38 percent.) 

In summary, it is clear that the problems of a high 
proportion of older workers in the labor force are 
already with us and that the problems of a tremendous 
upsurge in the size of the youthful work force are 
beginning to emerge. Labor force trends, together 
with the variations in the problems and character- 
istics of workers in various age groups, suggest the 
need for programs which are especially designed to 
meet their needs and adapted to local conditions. 
More than anything else, perhaps, the statistics on 
the work force as a whole emphasize the importance 
of fitting job assistance services to the needs of the 
job seeker as an individual. 


Program Implications of 
Expected Population Shifts 


By EARL T. KLEIN 


Chief, Division of Counseling, Selective Placement, and Testing 


Bureau of Employment Security 


WO facts in the preceding article are particularly 
important to bear in mind: (1) about 10 million 
more workers will be in our expanding labor force 
10 years from now, and (2) because of the age compo- 
sition of the population, almost this entire increase 
will come from those under 25 and from those 45 
and over. 

These facts are incontrovertible, for they are based 
on phenomena which are predictable to a high degree 
of accuracy. Insurance companies set their rates; 
manufacturers set their production quotas, sales 
markets, and research programs; and new school 
facilities are being projected on the basis of these 
data. Planners and administrators of employment 
service programs, too, can find in them the shape of 
things to come in the public employment service 
system. And the system will be in a much better 
position to meet the needs of those who come to it 
for help if we do not wait for programs and services 
to materialize under the pressures of the moment, 
but rather take a hand now to anticipate and shape 
he destinies of employment service programs for the 
ext decade. 
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This means that we cannot look at last year’s 
accomplishments as the prime basis for planning and 
budgeting nor can we keep absorbing small yearly 
increments which, as the years slip by, suddenly 
become a sizable program increase. If we do, many 
will not be served or the services to the greater 
numbers will be diluted. Neither unmet needs of 
large proportions nor inadequate service will be long 
tolerated by the actual or potential recipients of the 
service. 

To a degree, we are now experiencing this sort of 
public reaction from middle-aged and older workers 
whose letters reach the National and State capitals 
by the thousand each month. We have begun to 
take steps to alleviate this national problem, but only 
after it is upon us. Yet the warning flags were flying 
several years ago. There is an urgent necessity, then, 
to heed the signals in the population statistics and 
to accept them as reality in staffing and programing. 

In establishing programs to best meet the needs 
of applicants, whether they be young or old or handi- 
capped, there:may be some who will raise the issue of 
specialization versus nonspecialization. But this is 








a false issue. The test of worthiness of method or 
organization is whether it is the best one to accom- 
plish the ultimate purpose. Industrialists and scien- 
tists design special-purpose tools to do special jobs 
because they are more efficient than general-purpose 
gadgets. So, if young people—new entrants into the 
labor force, let us say—present certain basic needs 
more or less common to this set of circumstances, 
then let us build a program that will accommodate 
their needs and problems in the most effective way. 
This we have begun to do since 1950 in the cooperative 
program with the schools. 

In the 1956 school year, over 200,000 graduates 
were served in 7,300 high schools across the Nation. 
This activity, however, must contemplate a gradual 
buildup in numbers. In 1965 there will be one mil- 
lion more high school graduates than there were in 
1956 and, in addition, nearly as large a proportionate 
increase in dropouts entering the labor market. 
This growth is occurring, too, at a time when we are 
not currently serving all youth who need help in 
vocational planning and job placement. 


Service to A// Comes First 


While the protagonists on either side of the question 
of specialization may not agree on that issue, they 
will agree that to forge effective tools one must 
start with good steel. Transposed into employment 
service terms, this means that sound and effective 
counseling and placement services for all. workers 
are requisite to any successful specialized services 
for youth, older workers, and other designated 
worker groups. All local office staff must consider 
the placement of these workers as their responsibil- 
ity. We need more well-trained counselors to help 
these youth and other workers make more suitable 
choices of work, and to adjust better in their chosen 
work. For the older workers, job adjustment counsel- 
ing will be equally as important as counseling for 
vocational choice. We have a long way to go in 
improving techniques in this area. , 

Better service to these groups takes an even greater 
degree of professional skill than has yet been achieved 
for both placement and counseling personnel, but 
it also takes scheduling and programing to meet 
the increasing needs. Thus, refining methods and 
techniques, improving personnel selection standards, 
and conducting and sponsoring extensive and con- 
tinuing programs of in-service and out-of-service 
training are essential elements in our plans for the 
decade ahead. 

What else needs to be done? We need to re- 
examine our attitudes, practices, and services relative 
to both youths and older workers and to do some 
positive thinking about what these applicants have to 
offer to employers in the community. We must 
make certain we apply to the maximum extent the 
many interviewing, counseling, and other tools and 
techniques we have available to facilitate the em- 
ployment of these applicants. While we must con- 
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tinue to place according to qualifications, we must 
make certain that we give appropriate consideration 
to the skills and potentialities of the younger and 
older applicants, as well as those in between, in 
carrying out our placement function. 

We must make every effort to be applicant-oriented 
as well as employer-oriented in fulfilling our role 
as the community employment center. When job 
orders are not being received which will enable us to 
place these applicants, we must plan and carry out an 
effective program of developing job openings for 
them. When we find that their cases are remaining 
in the file longer than a reasonable time, we must 
determine—sometimes individually and other times 
through group thinking—what further services or 
actions we can provide to facilitate their employment. 

We must make every effort to stimulate and en- 
courage employers to hire according to actual or 
potential qualifications, regardless of age or other 
nonperformance requirements. And we must make 
the community aware of the fact that while at times 
we make special efforts to promote the employment of 
certain groups of applicants, we do so only to pro- 
vide for them equal opportunity for employment ac- 
cording to their qualifications, and we select and 
refer on the basis of qualifications. 


What has been and is being done to improve some 
of the instruments that we use in our work? The Bu- 
reau has developed handbooks, procedures, and other 
aids, designed to assist all offices in performing 
their responsibilities toward youths more effectively. 
In cooperation with four States, the Bureau is con- 
ducting Youth Demonstration Projects to develop and 
apply improved methods for serving youth. A revised 
Interest Check List has been devised and tryouts in 
several States are scheduled for completion by June 1. 
Occupational coverage of the GENERAL APTITUDE 
Test BaTtrery and specific test batteries is being 
extended through the test development program 
in 23 States this year. 


More and Better Service to Older Workers 


The Bureau is also developing handbooks, training 
materials, and other aids to assist all offices in pro- 
viding improved and expanded services to older 
workers. Special funds are financing the assignment 
of State and local office specialists on services to older 
workers. New training materials on services to older 
workers are being introduced through a series of 
regional meetings, the first of which was held in 
Milwaukee, Wis., March 13-15. Plans are being 
made to follow up these with field visits and technical 
assistance to aid State and local office personnel in 
improving services to older applicants. 

However, States and local offices need not and 
should not await materials and aid from the national 
office. The basic techniques, tools, procedures, and 
aids already introduced, properly applied, should 
enable offices to continue to improve and expand 
their services to youths and older workers. Many 
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States and local offices have already made consider- 
able progress in this direction. Through continued 
cooperative efforts of all of us throughout the Federal- 
State employment security system we can assist the 
Nation in meeting its increased manpower demands 
and at the same time assist our youths and older 
workers (as well as other applicants) in successfully 
culminating their job-seeking efforts. 

What will be the results if we don’t do some heavy 
thinking now for the years ahead? Probably nothing 
that is clearly visible in the short run. But, if we do 
not plan for the future, we may find ourselves in 
much the same situation as that facing the Nation’s 
schools today—part-time sessions, crowded classes, 
and a shortage of teachers. The results of inadequate 


educational preparation will crop up later in diffi- 
culties in job finding, poor social and job adjustment, 
delinquency, and the various byproducts of less-than- 
adequate education—losses that often are irreparable. 

In our business, lack of adequate vocational guidance 
services and selective job placement of young people 
may mean repeated job shifting, misuse of poten- 
tialities, maladjustment, and unemployment in the 
later years—irreplaceable losses to the individual and 
the Nation. On the other hand, good counseling and 
placement services applied preventively, and not as 
a palliative, should minimize these situations. In the 
metamorphosis that comes to all of ys, who said the 
problems of youth aren’t related to those of the older 
worker? 


Developing Community Awareness 
Of the Older Job Seeker 


By DEWEY G. ARCHAMBAULT 


Director 
Massachusetts Division of Employment Security 


LDER women job seekers in two Massachusetts 

communities got a much needed boost in the 
past year. In Worcester, two retraining programs 
brought jobs to more than 100 stitchers and office 
workers in the ‘‘over 45” age groups. In Boston, an 
Earning Opportunities Forum provided valuable in- 
formation and advice to several hundred and employ- 
ment to uncounted others who had virtually despaired 
of returning to gainful work. Both ventures were 
sponsored by community agencies in cooperation 
with the employment security office and a valuable 
assist from the Women’s Bureau and the Bureau of 
Employment Security in the U. S. Department of 
Labor. 

These two attempts at exploring and solving the 
job problems of older women are significant because 
they were successful community efforts to solve a 
specific community problem. None of the partici- 
pating agencies alone could have done such a good 
job. 

An important factor in the success of both plans was 
the educational techniques used to stimulate com- 
munity interest and cooperation. The Worcester 
experiment indicated that the best methods of selling 
employers on hiring older workers are meetings with 
employer groups, direct mail, job development by 
the employment office, and newspaper feature stories. 
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The Boston experience showed that the most effective 
means of educating the community about the older 
worker problem and furnishing the older job seeker 
with professional help are public forums, working 
with interested community groups, straight news 
stories, and radio. 


The difference in promotional methods was due to 
the different aims of each program. The object in 
Worcester was placement; in Boston it was to stimu- 
late community interest and community participation. 
These aims were different because of the progress 
previously made by each community in its older 
worker program and the difference in size of the 
communities. 


The Worcester Situation 


Worcester community agencies have been interested 
in problems of the older worker for many years. 
Some 3 years ago, this interest bore tangible results 
when the Worcester Community Council set up a 
subcommittee called the Council on the Aging. At 
that time, the supervising manager of the Worcester 
employment security office was named a member of 
the subcommittee. Primarily interested in promoting 
health, housing, and recreational services for the 
aging and the aged, the Committee broadened its 
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Experts in government, industry, and trade addressed the 
Boston Earning Opportunities Forum. Here, Alice K. Leopold, 
Assistant to the Secretary of Labor for Women’s Affairs 
(center), participates in a radio interview with Miss Duncan 


MacDonald and Bill Hahn of the WNAC staff. 





Women who attended the Boston Earning Opportunities Forum 
filled out registration forms. These forms were lateredis- 
tributed to employment security offices to serve as the basis 
for employment counseling or job help. 
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interest to include the employment problems of mid- 
dle aged and older workers through the urging of the 
manager of the Worcester employment office. 

It was at this same time, in 1954, that Massachusetts 
first set up a Senior Citizens Week and the Worcester 
Committee planned certain activities including a 
hobby show. Since the Governor’s Proclamation of 
the Week included the development of employment 
opportunities for the older worker, the Worcester 
office was quickly assigned this phase of the activities 
of the Community Council. With the backing of the 
Community Council, the employment office cam- 
paign for jobs for the older worker met with unusual 
success. 

As the employment office activities with the Com- 
munity Council widened, problems arose which indi- 
cated the need for cooperation of other agencies in 
the community. Asa result, the manager and person- 
nel of the Worcester office began to discuss problems 
of the older worker with the Chamber of Commerce 
and other employer groups, labor unions, and news- 
paper writers. 

With this background of its new and expanded role 
in older worker activities, the Worcester office was in 
a unique position to participate in the seven-city 
older worker study sponsored by the U.S. Department 
of Labor in 1956. Having established itself as the 
actual community placement office for the older 
worker, cooperation of labor and trade organizations 
in the city was quickly obtained for the Federal 
project. This cooperation was heightened because 
the city felt that to some degree it had a part in 
having Worcester chosen as one of the cities for study. 

From the start, the efforts of the employment 
office received the support of employers, labor, 
private and public agencies. This was quickly re- 
flected in the newspapers and before long they began 
to encourage further action to solve older worker 
problems through news items, feature stories, and 
editorials. This job of informing the public could 
be accomplished only by the newspaper, radio and 
television. 

Perhaps the most important result of this community 
awareness is reflected in the two training programs 
for older women now in progress there. Both are 
the result of employment office activities in the seven- 
city study. Neither program could have been a 
success or even a reality without community support. 

The first was the stitcher training course which 
began in April 1956 and is still in operation. Plans 
for this course developed early in the survey sponsored 
by the Labor Department when employment office 
field visitors were continually being told by employers 
in the apparel industry that jobs were available but 
that trained stitchers were not. Age, they stated, was 
no barrier. At the same time, these visitors knew 
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Many women came fo the Boston Forum with special employ- 
ment problems. Here, an employment counselor attempts 
to answer some of the questions raised by potential clerical 
workers. 
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numerous womer. 40 years of age and over who were 
seeking jobs through the local office without too much 
success. It became obvious that the problem was to 
train or retrain the supply to meet the demand. 

An excellent Girls Trade High School is located in 
the city. Ina few weeks, representatives of employers, 
the local office, and the Girls Trade School held 
discussion meetings, developed data on the jobs and 
applicants available, and came up with a speedy 
solution. The school would train the older women 
after they had been interviewed, counseled, and tested 
by the Worcester local office. ‘The employers agreed 
to supply power machines and remnants for practice 
work. Most important, employers agreed that there 
would be a job for every trainee when she had com- 
pleted her schooling. 

Courses of 4 weeks’ duration were set up with class 
days of 5 hours for 5 days each week. To create a 
real work situation, employers arranged work sched- 
ules so that foreladies would spend a part of each day 
at the school to assist the regular instructor. From 
this small beginning, six classes of 15.women each 
have matriculated and graduated from the school. 
All 90 are now working in their new occupations and 
earning from $60 to $80 per week. 

Encouraged with the results of the stitcher trainee 
program, the supervising manager of the Worcester 
employment office began to tell employer groups 
that the shortage of typists, stenographers, and 
general office workers could be solved by a similar 
training course for office workers. Again contact 
was made with community groups, especially em- 
ployer and women’s organizations. As with the 
stitching experience, the Worcester Girls Trade High 
School, through its director and trustees, quickly 
set up a course of instruction. Since the school 
had no office equipment, local business firms donated 
more than $7,000 for the purchase and rental of 
typewriters, dictaphones, and other office machines. 

Publicizing the clerical retraining course was 
‘“‘a natural” for the employment office because of the 
acute shortage of office workers in the area. The 
city’s newspapers had no less than 10 news and feature 
stories on the program. Radio stations, labor news- 
papers, and employer house organs were generous in 
their approval of the classes. As a result, on Janu- 
ary 14 the first group of 40 older women began a 
6-week course to brush up on their skills in typing, 
stenography, and general office practices. 

All trainees were selected by the employment office 
on the basis of previous experience, proficiency 
tests, and availability for work. When their courses 
were completed, jobs were waiting for the trainees. 
The response has been so good that applicants 
are being selected for a second course. 

What has been accomplished in Worcester can be 
accomplished in most other communities, provided 
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The first class of clerical trainees in Worcester pound away 
while regaining typing speed. 
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in Worcester shows 


An official of the David Clark Company 


employment office interviewer Margaret Fogerty one of the 
jet pilot helmets completed by a stitcher trained under the 
community cooperative program. 





To create a real work situation, members of the clerical re- 
training class in Worcester are required to punch a time card. 
Program coordinator Dorothy Higgins, left, checks in a class 
member. 
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BE TRAINED FREE. 


What kind of training do I get? 


GIRLS TRADE HIGH SCHOOL 
24 CHATHAM STREET, WORCESTER, MASS. 


OFFERS FREE 


In cooperation with the eppare! industry and the Division of Employment Security 
¢« Power Stitching Course * 
LEARN FACTORY STITCHING SKILLS. 


ONLY 4 WEEKS TRAINING TIME. 
HOURS 6:15..2.20 (MONDAY through FRIDAY) 


You practice stitching on mensiacturers samples. s 










i of course. 





Do I get paid for learning? 3 Somes Lats 
“8 No. there is ne provision tor pay while attending this 4 week cote. Wag 
(ect, Must | take an aptitude test? : a 
Te Oat He . Yoo Aptitude testing ia required These tests reveal special ability to learn oe 
‘de tap SO oe we eptching and ineuse competent worker's high piece work samings. Oth. Pie 
Aa 
w “> How much pay will I average a week? é 
a-5 Highly skilled workers in the apparel industry earn $60 to $804 week. 
Nationa? Ott, 
ais gor What companies have jobs available? Revemne te 
\ Your local Steta Employment Service has over SO openings in most spparel Cheatngs & Advancnncen 
OFFERS factories in our community available to skilled workers. Shortages exist We Setcnsier Conenarte 
“4 expect shortages to continue indefinitely. smetine On Deans 


Results G Bpoe 


Apply to: ry Rate Supe, 
Division of Employment Security he 
40 Foster Street, Worcester, Mass. 




















































the proper groundwork is laid. This means actively 
working with community groups to develop a practical 
plan which will meet a community need. Achieving 
this close working relationship between the employ- 
ment office and the community becomes more difficult 
as the size of the community increases. Metropolitan 
Boston, which is more than three times the size of 
Worcester, is an example. Interested persons find 
it difficult to cooperate because of the greater number 
of individuals involved and the multiplicity of gom- 
munity agencies, employing establishments, and trade 
organizations. Working alone to establish coopera- 
tion among these various groups, the employment 
office is at a serious disadvantage. 


The Boston Forum 


We found that in metropolitan areas, public 
forums and employer institutes are the quickest 
and most satisfactory means of creating a community 
awareness of the problems of the older worker. One 
of the most successful of these was the Earning Op- 
portunities Forum for Mature Women which was 
held at the United Community Services Auditorium 
on May 5, 1956. It was sponsored by the Women’s 
Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor, the Division 
of Employment Security, Massachusetts Department 
of Labor and Industries, and the United Community 
Services of Greater Boston. 
The Forum was a 1-day job clinic to help older 
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Window display cards and pamphlets were used to advertise the Worcester training program. 








women solve their employment problems and to en- 
courage and assist them in finding work. More 
than 500 women attended. Their skills represented 
virtually every occupational level. Experts in em- 
ployment from government, industry, and commerce 
addressed the group, offering advice on how to get 
and hold a job and where to look for employment 
in the current labor market. For those interested in 
self-employment, a panel of successful women tcld 
how they started their own businesses. Experts 
in the major occupational fields were available to 
give information and individual advice. 

All women attending were registered and subse- 
quently their registrations were broken down by em- 
ployment office areas and distributed to the local 
office serving each registrant. Followup was made 
in each case and the service of the local office was 
offered to the registrant. Assistance in finding em- 
ployment was given to a large number of the women 
who attended the Forum. Others were given the 
courage and the ideas to seek out employment for 
themselves. Some lesser number became interested in 
opportunities for refresher courses being offered by the 
Department of Education Extension Division and 
took advantage of them. 

One theme was hammered away in newspapers, 
radio, and television before, during, and after the 
Forum: Older women may be the answer to labor 
shortages, especially in office work. Interestingly, 
there was a noticeable increase in the number of job 
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openings specifically asking for older women during 
May and June 1956. 

One of the major problems in publizing the older 
worker in a metropolitan area is the lack of space 
given to this problem in the newspapers. While big 
city papers will give space for an outstanding feature 
on a successful older worker, they do not follow the 
day-to-day activities of groups of agencies working on 
older worker projects. In small- and medium-size 
communities, this is not so serious a problem. 

On the other hand, a big news story on the older 
worker such as the Earning Opportunities gets good 
metropolitan coverage. Big names in industry, na- 
tional authorities, and community leaders make good 
copy, particularly when they are participating in a 
worthwhile community undertaking such as_ the 
Forum. This is one reason why a forum is a good 
educational medium in a large city. 

Outstanding authorities in a specialized field are 
always news on radio and TV. Because of this, radio 
and television stations were eager to arrange for in- 
terviews with persons who were to talk at the Forum. 
The panel of successful women who had overcome the 
age barrier to build successful careers was readily ac- 
cepted and a half-hour radio broadcast featuring in- 
terviews with these women was set up. The broad- 
cast was made directly from the auditorium where 
the meeting was held. 

Over and above the publicity which the Forum 
made possible was the meeting of government and 
private agency personnel with employer groups on a 
common ground. Objectives were clarified, areas in 
which cooperation was needed became evident, and a 
better understanding developed. 

Community understanding and cooperation has 
been an outstanding result of the Forum. This uni- 
fication of effort has borne fruit in many ways and it 
is perhaps important to list a few. Several private 
agencies working with older people have worked out 
agreements whereby they refer their clients to the 
Boston employment security offices. One, the Family 
Service Association of Greater Boston, requested that 


a pilot study be made to see what improvements were 
needed in supplying information possessed by the 
social worker to the employment office counselor to 
assist in placing older clients. The study which has 
just been completed proves conclusively that both 
agencies can benefit from free exchange of informa- 
tion, ideas, and referral. 

At least indirectly, the Forum encouraged the Mas- 
sachusetts Council on Employment of the Aging to 
issue two booklets. One is addressed to older workers 
advising them of public and private services available 
to the older worker and giving helpful hints for job 
hunting. The other is addressed to employers, point- 
ing up the assets of older workers. 

As a byproduct, the contacts and acquaintances 
made during the Forum were reflected in greater in- 
terest in other Employment Service programs, partic- 
ularly in services to the handicapped. 

It is our belief that the success of the Employment 
Service in a program of service to older workers will 
be measured to a large extent by the initiative which 
each local office uses in seeking out all elements in the 
community and getting them to pool their resources 
in solving the problems of older workers. The extent 
to which the local office uses the tools available de- 
pends upon the size of the community, the type of 
the problem, the availability and occupational char- 
acteristics of older workers—to name but a few 
considerations. 

Community cooperation is the first step, however. 
Working alone, even in the small community, the local 
office will have difficulty in making any impact. Only 
by getting all interested groups to work together can 
real success be obtained. Available to attain this ob- 
jective are press, radio, television, direct mail, em- 
ployer institutes, earning opportunities forums, senior 
citizen weck, hobby shows, and retraining programs. 
Not all of the tools and techniques need to be used in 
each community. But one fact is certain; only through 
the stimulation of total community interest can we 
achieve effective solutions to the employment problems 
of the older worker. 


Serving Older Workers Through Staff Clinies 


By MERLE S. KINVIG 


Specialist on Services to Older Workers 


Minnesota Department of Employment Security 


INDING new and improved ways to serve the 
older worker was the challenge accepted by the 
Minnesota agency personnel who participated in the 
Department of Labor’s recent seven-city older worker 
study. 
One technique developed during the study, perhaps 
not new, but certainly a departure from usual operat- 
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ing methods, was the staff clinic. Experimentation 
with staff clinics as an approach to intensification of 
services for older workers had been recommended by 
Minnesota in its pilot study which opened the way for 
the major research project. 

The staff clinic is really a “group approach.” But 
instead of emphasizing service to the employer, it lays 
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stress on service to the applicant—in this case, the 


older worker. To test the éffectiveness of this tech- 
nique, regular weekly clinic sessions were held for a 
3-month period in Minneapolis and St. Paul local 
offices. As used in Minnesota, the staff clinic was 
actually a conference of Employment Service staff 
members. The purpose was to conduct a thorough 
review of an applicant’s background, qualifications 
for employment, and actions taken by the local office 
staff. The objective was to determine what further 
assistance was necessary to enable the applicant to 
meet and overcome his employment problem. 

The old maxim that two heads are better than one 
still holds true. And it’s even more significant when 
related to the employment problems of older workers. 
Placement interviewers have at one time or another 
demonstrated unusual imagination and resourceful- 
ness in providing service to specific applicants. The 
approach of the staff clinic is to pool such experience 
and to apply it to the stepped-up program of service to 
the older worker. 


Clinics Help ES Staff Members, Too 


Minnesota found that not only can staff clinics help 
to clarify objectives for the applicant, but clinic dis- 
cussions and the resulting recommendations can also 
help the staff member to develop a realistic plan of 
service. Often the usual placement techniques just 
won’t work. Many older workers, for example, are 
not physically handicapped according to the Employ- 
ment Service definition, yet they are unable to work 
at the same pace as they did formerly; or they are 
unable to do heavy lifting, climbing, or other specific 
activity. Specialized placement techniques are defi- 
nitely needed for this type of applicant. 

But what happens when the placement interviewer 
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Participating in a staff clinic on older 
workers in the St. Paul local office 
are, left to right: Ed Dobrick, Don 
Lynch, and Lyda Roarty, inter- 
viewers; Merle Kinvig, State spe- 
cialist on services to older workers; 
William Burrows, local office older 
worker specialist; and Francis 
Bozicevich, counselor. 


has exhausted his supply of specialized techniques? 
More often than not, staff conferences which draw 
from the experiences of the group can provide a new 
operational direction, and this is where the staff 
clinic comes into the picture. 

In order to enter into an effective discussion of the 
applicant’s problems, it is essential that the case 
records contain complete information regarding the 
applicant’s work history as well as his reasons for 
leaving and his reaction to the jobs he has held. The 
physical requirements of previous jobs held by the 
applicant should be related to his present physical 
condition. Full and complete information is needed 
concerning the applicant’s education and training, 
physical capacities, personal characteristics, economic 
and family status, and his leisure activities. If the 
application card and other records do not present a 
clear picture of the older worker and his problems, it 
is necessary to develop the required information prior 
to a consideration of the case at the staff clinic. 

Attendance varied from one staff clinic to another, but 
in general the group consisted of the local office super- 
visor of applicant services, a local office counselor, a 
job analyst, the application-taking interviewer, and 
a placement interviewer from the particular placement 
units involved. When handicapped applicants were 
considered, the handicap placement specialist was 
present, while the veterans employment representative 
joined the group if the applicant under consideration 
was a veteran. 

Each clinic was scheduled for half a day. Experi- 
ence proved that a maximum of three or four cases 
could be considered in one session. The length of 
time involved is not surprising since one of the sig- 
nificant findings of the experiment was that older 
workers often present multiple problems. In addition, 
case reviews of older workers normally require more 
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Albert Schaller, right, Minneapolis 
local office older worker specialist, 
discusses the plan for service de- 
veloped at a staff clinic session 
with (left to right) Charles Rathjen 
and Margaret nney, inter- 
viewers, and Frantz Werner, public 
relations specialist. 


time since these applicants have a longer and more 
varied work history. 

Several methods were tried in selecting cases for 
discussion. In general, an attempt was made to 
choose cases which were homogeneous with respect to 
problem types. This was difficult because, as already 
mentioned, older workers experiencing difficulty in 
their job seeking often present a variety of problems. 
In a few instances, selection was left to the placement 
interviewers. Their selection produced applicants 
who did not necessarily present the need for counseling 
or any special service other than intensive job develop- 
ment. 

The consideration of these cases at the staff clinic 
and the resulting suggestions often opened new ave- 
nues for job development. In one session which 
considered cases of handicapped older workers, ar- 
rangements were made for the participation of the 
supervisor of medical services and a rehabilitation 
counselor from the State Division of Vocational Reha- 
bilitation. Their participation in the group discus- 
sion, in addition to providing a fresh outside approach 
to the employment problem, helped them to a clearer 
understanding of the difficulties involved in placing a 
handicapped older worker. 

At the staff clinic, as each case was considered, a 
member of the group reviewed in detail the informa- 
tion appearing on the application card and other case 
records. During this oral review another participant 
summarized the documentary data on the blackboard. 
At this point the clinic went into action with a desig- 
nated member leading the discussion. The super- 
visor, counselor, placement interviewers, technicians, 
and other resource persons each had his part to play 
and unique contribution to make for the solution of 
the older worker’s employment problem. 
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Each member evaluated the services which had 
been provided in relation to the problem presented by 
the applicant and suggested possible areas of further 
action: Was the need for testing overlooked? Were 
there job development possibilities not considered? 
What about facilities of other agencies? After each 
case was discussed, one member summarized the facts. 
Suggestions that were agreed upon by the group were 
formulated into a plan of service for the applicant and 
a determination was made as to who in the local 
office was to do what, when, and how. 


A followup was made to determine the effectiveness 
of the recommendations after they had been applied 
to operations. In almost all instances the stimulation 
generated by the staff discussions paid off in terms of 
increased placement activity. Equally important, 
staff members were better able to help the older 
worker gain an insight into his own employment 
problem. 


Especially For Those With Complex Problems 


The Minnesota experience indicates that staff 
clinics, through the interchange of ideas, can bring 
about a better understanding of the older worker on 
the part of local office staff, and in this sense serve as 
an effective training technique as well as an operating 
procedure. Since the clinic approach makes special 
demands on staff time, however, it may not be realistic 
to use this method for all older workers, and not even 
for all older workers who need special service. But 
for those who have particularly complex problems or 
are experiencing unusual difficulty in finding em- 
ployment, it serves as an effective technique for 
utilizing the total resources of the local office and 
more than compensates for the time expended. 
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Tropical Miami attracts a higher-than-average proportion of older workers. 


Changing Attitudes of Older Workers 
Through Group Counseling — 


By DANA T. LEITCH 


Chief of Programs and Methods 


Florida State Employment Service 


¢¢YVOU see, I have to stay here because of my 

family, but I don’t get along very well with my 
daughter-in-law. It is better for me to stay away 
from the house as much as I can. I need the money 
too. I think it would be better for me if I worked.” 
These were the reasons an applicant gave to an ‘‘em- 
ployer” that he should hire her. 

The ‘‘employer” in this case was actually the leader 
of a group counseling session and the applicant was 
only role-playing. The other counselees in the group 
were quick enough to point out to her that her 
reasons were not convincing and that she needed to 
‘sell’? the employer that she could do a job for him 
instead of the fact that she needed employment. 

Older counselees sometimes present a distinct prob- 
lem to the counselor because of the gelicacy and 
difficulty of pointing out to them the nature of their 
job-finding problems. Even when the problems are 
brought out by the counselor, the older applicant 
may be reluctant to accept them as problems for a 
variety of reasons. He may feel that the counselor, 
having secure employment, cannot recognize the 
peculiar nature of his case. 
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Group counseling, in which the counselee is part 
of a group of older applicants facing similar difficul- 
ties, provides a successful approach to this difficulty. 
The ideas presented below grew out of the Miami 
experience with this technique which was a part of 
the Older Worker Study of 1956. 

Since there are many interpretations of what con- 
stitutes group counseling, group guidance, case con- 
ferences, and other group techniques, it will be 
necessary to define the terms as used in this article. 
They will not necessarily agree with definitions used 
elsewhere. In group counseling, most of the discus- 
sion, suggestions, questions, advice, and information 
come from the counselees themselves and not from 
the counselor or leader. ‘The leader merely keeps the 
discussion within the limits of the subject and jogs up 
the discussion if it begins to drag. 

In group guidance, on the other hand, the leader 
acts as a “guide”? and provides labor market and 
occupational information, advice on how to approach 
employers, and other material to the group. Group 
guidance is a useful technique in assisting older 
workers, youth, handicapped, and other groups 
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needing such information. It is not the technique 
discussed in this article, however. Case conferences, 
staff clinics, roundtables, and other techniques in- 
volving chiefly agency personnel are not included 
here. 


Forming the Group 


One of the first problems to be faced in group coun- 
seling is the composition of the group. In Miami it 
was felt that the groups should be as homogeneous as 
possible, not only as to age, but also as to occupation 
and nature of the problems involved. Two groups 
were formed which were called, unofficially, the 
white-collar group and the blue-collar group. The 
first was composed of professional, managerial, 
clerical, and sales people, and the second largely of 
skilled and service workers. The white-collar group 
voiced its problems readily and apparently benefited 
more from the technique than did the other group. 

A group of about 10 counselees seems to be desirable. 
Too small a number limits the discussion, while too 
large a number is difficult to handle. 

One to two hours seems to be suitable for the dura- 
tion of each session. Sessions which Jasted longer 
than 2 hours distressed some participants who had 
transportation and parking problems. A definite 
time limit should be established and followed. 

More than one session for each group is desirable 
since many more questions are raised than can be 
answered at the first session. It was found, however, 
that by the third session so many had dropped out for 
one reason or another that it was not actually the 
same group. 

After much discussion about how many Employ- 
ment Service people should participate, it was agreed 
that the number should be limited to the leader, a 
recorder, and perhaps one or two others to act as 
resource people who would limit their participation 
to their specialties. No employers or personnel of 
other agencies were included, although such partici- 
pation might be helpful with some groups. 

In Miami, the counselees were invited to the first 
session by a letter from the office manager. This 
secured about 50 percent attendance of those invited. 
It is possible that personal or telephone invitations 
might have been more effective. 

If the sessions are sponsored solely by the Employ- 
ment Service, they may be held in the local office 
conference room, if one is available. If there is no 
private room in the local office, such a room must be 
located elsewhere. If the sessions are part of a com- 
munity program sponsored by some other organiza- 
tion, such as a YMCA, the place may be designated 
by the sponsoring group. 


Planning the Session 


Each session must be carefully planned. The leader 
should open the session in a way which will put the 
counselees at ease and stimulate them to active 
participation. He must have definitely in mind the 
types of problems to be discussed and the limitations 
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beyond which he will not allow the discussion to wan- 
der. He must have a check list of the important 
points and ideas to be covered so that by skillful 
questioning he can assure that important points will 
not be omitted or glossed over. He must also plan 
to restrain, in a tactful manner, those who would dom- 
inate the session and encourage those who are 
reticent. 


A technique which was found successful in Miami 
was one in which the leader acted as an employer to 
whom a counselee applied for a job. The members 
of the group then‘criticized the technique of the appli- 
cant. It was found that the “‘employer’’ must have a 
fact sheet regarding the type of firm, employment 
conditions, etc., to assure a consistent and realistic 
situation. It might be well also to give the applicant 
a fact sheet regarding the employing firm. 


Role-playing is not the only type of group counsel- 
ing, of course. Discussions may be held on such 
topics as ‘How to Approach an Employer,” ‘‘Pre- 
paring for the Employment Interview,” ““How Older 
Workers Can Overcome Employer Prejudice,” and 
“Adjusting to the Present Labor Market.’ The 
sharing of successes and failures in job hunting does 
much to alleviate the feeling of defeat which the un- 
successful older job applicant may have developed. 


Conducting the Session 


In conducting the sessions, the leader should be 
pleasant and matter of fact, allowing maximum 
participation by counselees. In role-playing, the 
person acting as employer, whether the leader or a 
counselee, must foster a receptive situation and not 
raise so many objections that employment of the ap- 
plicant becomes an impossibility. All criticism, 
advice, and approval or disapproval should come from 
the other counselees and not from Employment 
Service representatives. The leader, of course, will 
keep the discussion on the subject and change the 
subject if too much emotionalism develops. Con- 
structive criticism rather than disparagement should 
be encouraged. 


At the end of the session, the counselees should be 
encouraged to summarize the points which have been 
brought out in the session with the leader filling in 
only as necessary. Throughout the session, notes 
should be taken unobtrusively, not only on the general 
conduct and content of the session, but specifically 
on the activities and apparent reactions of each 
counselee. These notes will be necessary not only 
in evaluation and in planning of future sessions, but 
for the subsequent counseling of each participant. 

Each participant should have had at least one 
counseling interview prior to the group session, during 
which it has been determined that group counseling 
might be of advantage to him. Subsequent to one 
or more group counseling sessions each counselee 
should have at least one additional counseling inter- 
view in which the effect of the group counseling on the 
individual will be assessed and the results incorporated 
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into the employment plan. The normal followup 


course. 


Evaluation 


In Miami, the technique was evaluated not only 
from the notes taken during the session but also by 
means of a questionnaire sent to all participants 
later. Thirty-one of the 48 participants completed 
and returned the questionnaires. Some of the more 
significant findings follow: 23 individuals stated that 
the chance to discuss their problems with others was 


of a specific benefit; 18 indicated ‘“‘better ways of 


selling self to employers” as a benefit; 14 indicated 
that they gained increased self-confidence; 13 Jisted 
systematizing of a plan for job finding as a specific 
benefit; only 8 mentioned getting wage rates and job 
information as a benefit. An overall evaluation in- 
dicated that 26 of the 31 had benefited by the 
experience. 

It appeared that most of the group had been able to 
identify themselves with the situation and to recognize 


after formulation of the plan will also be made, of 


their problems in the role-playing and in the discus- 
sion of the other participants. Six of the participants, 
however, felt that the sessions had been of more 
benefit to the others than to themselves and one of the 
role-playing applicants was never able to recognize 
or admit the deficiency of her own technique, which 
was to impress upon the employer her need for em- 
ployment and the seriousness of the family problems 
which she faced. 

Certainly no final conclusions can be drawn from 
the Miami experiences nor any definite set of rules for 
group counseling prepared on this basis. It was 
found, however, that the technique can be used suc- 
cessfully and economically, utilizing about the same 
amount of time which would be required for indi- 
vidual counseling interviews with the members of the 
group. The sessions appeared to support the original 
thesis that older people accept the criticism and ad- 
vice of fellow job seekers more gracefully and with 
more favorable results than that of a counselor—with 
whom they cannot identify themselves or their 
problems. 


Job Development Program 
For Older Workers 


By JANET O. WOLFE, Employment Manager 
and SARAH D. KRETCHMER, Liaison for Special Services 


Commercial and Sales Office, New York State Employment Service 


"THE placement of older workers in New York State 
is not an isolated activity of the Employment 
Service. We are fortunate in having considerable 
support from the Gevernor. For several years a 
Joint Legislative Committee on Problems of the 
Aging has given wide publicity to al) facets of the 
question, including the employment problem. 

It will be recalled that New York was one of the 
States participating in the United States Employment 
Service study of the problems of the older worker 
during 1950. This study clearly indicated that 
specialized counselors were needed to work with the 
aging. By now we have explored many areas in the 
placement of the older worker and have learned 
which methods are most productive for us. 

For the past few years, the Governor has designated 
the month of May as Senior Citizen Month. We try 
to make this event, like National Employ the Physi- 
cally Handicapped Week, not a “flash in the pan” 
but a booster that will give continuing impetus to the 
program throughout the year. 
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In New York City, certain kinds of functions and 
contacts are handled by headquarters public relations 
staff. Newspaper and radio publicity may stem from 
the local office but the final preparation and arrange- 
ments for its release, as well as public appearances, are 
handled by the State Public Relations Office. There- 
fore, this report deals with only a segment of the total 


job development program for older workers performed 


by the Commercial and Sales Office in New York 
City. 

Local office plans for Senior Citizen Month are 
begun well in advance and include: 

1. Window displays—the street-level show windows 
of our building. 

2. Mail promotion—both individual “‘profile’”’ letters 
and general educational mailings are used. 

3. Field visiting—the specially designated Older 
Worker Counselors step up their field visits on behalf 
of a selected applicant group. All staff distribute 
special materials in the course of their regular field 
visiting. 
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Dear Mr. 


Governor Harriman has designated the month of May as Senior 
Citizen Month. We hope you will wish to co-operate with us in con- 
sidering one of our Senior Citizens for possible employment as a 
telephone salesperson with your company. 


We have in our files a select group of Senior Citizens whose 
ages run from 45 to 60 years young. They have only recently come 
off a job with a major New York City newspaper which was recently 
forced to close. These women have been employed on this paper as 

| telephone salespersons from 13 to 28 years. Their high sense of re- 
sponsibility, and their experience and ability to produce, is attested 
by such an enviable work record. Though they have been selling ad- 
vertising on their former jobs, they can easily be converted to sell- 
ing other intangibles, such as you require. 


As Senior Citizens of our town, these women bring to their jobs 
maturity of judgment, a fundamental understanding of telephone sales, 
la high sense of responsibility and a patience and perseverance and 
| understanding of human nature which should pay off for you--in in- 
| creased sales. 


Why not take advantage of this opportunity to further this very | 
worthwhile program, while you strengthen your sales staff for the- 
increase in business which lies just ahead? 

A phone call to me at this office OR 7-9100 will arrange for an 

| appointment to interview several of these ladies who will really "dig 

up'' business for your company. You are not obligated, of course, to 

hire them. 


The New York State Employment Service is your public employ- 
ment agency. Its services are free to both employer and applicant. 


May we hear from you? Dial OR 7-9100 now! 


Sincerely yours, 


Employment Interviewer 





Sample of a letter mailed by the New York SES to employers 
to arouse special interest in hiring older workers during 
Senior Citizen Month. 


4. Telephone solicitation—the Special Counselors se- 
lects certain of their applicants for special telephone 
campaigns. All other staff “‘adopt’ at least one 
Senior Citizen a week and try to place him. Re- 
minder cards are fastened to each interviewer’s 
telephone. 

5. Order taking—staff is reminded to do everything 
possible to encourage employers to remove age restric- 
tions on orders. 

The techniques of field visiting and telephone 
solicitation are fairly obvious, but we would like to 
expand a bit on the mail promotion. 

In some cases, a letter might discuss the skills of a 
specific occupational group where there are a number 
of qualified older applicants; for example, where 
closing of an old firm released a number of employees. 

In other cases, brief profiles of a number of appli- 
cants of similar skills—only one of whom was a 
Senior Citizen—are directed to employers who 
anticipate seasonally expanded activity. 

Several mailing pieces of a general nature— 
stressing the fact that “The Older Worker Is an 
Asset”’—are prepared. Some of these are directed to 
particular industries where there are shortages of 
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younger applicants as an additional attempt to en- 
courage employers to be less restrictive. Other pieces 
are enclosed in all mailings directed to employers. 
Mail promotion is the method of reaching thousands 
of major and minor market employers in New York 
City, most often at the least expense. It also insures 
reaching employers whom we might not be able to 
get to in field visiting or telephone solicitation. 

As can be seen above, no one single criterion is 
operative in selecting employers to whom publicity is 
directed. This is equally true of the employers who 
are field-visited or telephone-solicited. Although it 
is recognized that the placement of older workers in 
clerical and sales occupations is difficult, over the 
years we have built up some body of experience as to 
the type of firm in which the older worker gains most 
ready acceptance. For example, firms with a ‘‘one- 
girl office’ do not appeal to the younger worker, but 
many such employers have learned to appreciate the 
maturity and stability of the older worker. 

In the sales field, while the more fashionable Fifth 
Avenue stores might resist hiring an older person 
unless she was of exceptional appearance, the smaller 
neighborhood shop can often employ her to good 
effect. 

The selection of smaller firms also removes one of 


Sales Personnel for Your Busin 
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Nothing takes the place of experience and experience is only gained 
with the years. Think a minute! What does your customer really 
want ina salesperson? Someone who takes an interest in his needs, 
knows the stock, and can produce it promptly. Does he really care 
if the hair is grey? Isn't it the ''grey-matter" underneath that 
counts ? 


| 
| 
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From your standpoint as an employer--did you know that repeated 
studies in all sorts of industries show that workers over forty are 
superior to younger workers in matters of attendance, punctuality, 
accident rates, as well as in just plain ability? 


So - next time you call us for a salesperson, just tell us what you 
want him to sell, and forget about birthdates. Let a mature worker 
prove to you that know-how pays off - in sales. 


Incidentally, quite a number of our mature women are particularly 
interested in part-time work. If you need someone to help you over 


the busier hours of the day, here is a good solution. 


For Sales workers who canSELL - CALL OR-7-9100 
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A flyer which the New York SES mailed to employers to en- 
courage hiring of mature salespersons. 
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the major obstacles encountered in contacting larger 
firms, namely their pension programs. What visitor 
has not been faced with the argument that the com- 
pany will not consider hiring older workers because 
they cannot be fitted into their pension plans? For 
the purpose of this campaign, we achieve more imme- 
diate results with the smaller employer. 


Problems in Placement 


Aside from the resistance of employers who feel 
their business requires “glamour girls’? or young 
people who can “‘get out and hustle,’ we have learned 
to anticipate certain difficulties from the applicants 
themselves. 

We find, for example, the applicant with the longest 
and best work history is frequently the most difficult 
to place. This individual has had no experience in 
the business of being unemployed and is often totally 
unfamiliar with the realities of today’s labor market. 
He has no idea of how to organize a job-seeking cam- 
paign for himself. It may take weeks, or even 
months, before he is ready to concede that he may 
not be able to get the same kind of job or start at the 
same salary as he had previously commanded. 

Women reentering the market, whose skills have 
become rusty or who are not familiar with new 
methods, also present a problem. Fortunately we 
have several cooperating agencies and schools where 
those with previous experience can get ow 
practice in typing and stenography. 

Other applicants have become Saciaaianed from 
many rebuffs and have become overtimid or negative 
in their approach. 

All of these situations require great patience, tact, 
and skill on the part of the counselor in guilding the 
applicant to the sort of job he can secure, and instilling 
ihe self-confidence necessary to present himself 
effectively. 

That it can be done, though, is attested to by the 
following ‘‘success stories.” 


Success Stories 


Mrs. A, Mrs. B, and Mrs. C were among the first 
applicants to be identified as needing special counsel- 
ing when an Older Worker Counselor was assigned to 
the Sales Section. Mrs. A and Mrs. B were widows 
in their 60’s with only elementary school education. 
Mrs. C was a housewive of 57 with 1 year of high 
school education. Although all had had some 
neighborhood sales experience at some time, none 
possessed either the background or education de- 
manded by most employers today. None had had 
any work in over a year despite deterntined search. 
One of the widows was receiving a small Social 
Security pension, but all three desperately needed 
additional income. 

In April, an order came in from a company which 
was introducing the trading stamp plan into several 
supermarkets in Brooklyn. It asked for ‘“‘mature”’ 
women who would contact housewives in the vicinity 
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of the markets, explain the plan and hand out liter- 
ature. The job paid $10 a day for a week or two ata 
time. A, B, and C were quite hesitant when offered 
the job; “I’ve never done anything like that.” 
Nevertheless they were persuaded to try it. When 
the campaign ended in that particular neighborhood 
they were laid off, but as the company moved into 
other territories they were the first to be called back 
and have now worked in several additional campaigns. 
A, B, and C have become seasoned ‘‘campaigners”’ 
and are completely satisfied with the job. The field 
supervisor says she is pleased with all three and 
expects to call them back on another job any day now. 


* x * 


Mrs. T, a 67-year old woman, who Icoked 10 years 
younger, had a self-confident and striking personality. 
After her husband retired, she faced financial difficul- 
ties and sought employment for the first time in 45 
years. She had completed only 1 year of high 
school and had worked as a typist prior to marriage. 
She was willing to accept refresher training in typing 
but needed immediate employment. The counselor 
was able to solve her problem satisfactorily by success- 
fully soliciting a job with a real estate firm near her 
home where she was placed as a part-time clerk and 
could continue with her typing training. 


xr xk 8 


Mr. and Mrs. P, ages 50 and 55, had been working 
as cashiers in a supermarket for approximately 1 year 
when the store was sold. Prior to that time they had 
been in their own bakery business. They had been 
unemployed for about a year and were despondent 
over their inability to secure jobs because of their age 
and lack of clerical skills. A job compaign was 
mapped out for them with the help of the older worker 
counselor, who also solicited a great number of firms 
and finally succeeded in placing Mr. P as a mail 
clerk trainee. Within a few weeks, Mrs. P was placed 
as a cashier with a jewelry manufacturing firm. Both 
telephoned to express their gratitude for the helpful- 
ness and jobs they had secured through the New York 
State Employment Service. 





At Press TIME 
(Continued from page 2 


filling a temporary place or a stop-gap in the working 
world, but are a permanent and essential part of 
the American economic picture. Today, women dare 
to train for jobs in practically every occupational 
field. 

This conference, one of a series, included national 
representatives from leading women’s organizations 
and members of the staff of the U. S. Department of 
Labor’s Women’s Bureau. It grew from the earlier 
conference held in Washington in May 1956, during 
which a suggestion was made that more meetings on 
regional and State levels be held to get the overall 
picture of the desires and needs of the working woman. 
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RECLAMATION OF JUNKED MANPOWER 


By RUBY P. JEFFREY 


State Specialist in Service to Older Workers 


Arizona State Employment Service 


¢¢ JT CAN’T get a job because I’m 46!" How many 
times have we heard this or similar statements 


from applicants? As a Nation we have set a goal of 


maximum production and yet we are eliminating 
much of this productive capacity by junking our 
manpower at age 45. 

The Arizona State Employment Service has 
attacked the problem of resistance to hiring older 
workers in various ways: asking assistance and 
support of our Employment Security Commission 
Advisory Council; presenting cold facts to the First 
Annual Convention of the Arizona State AFL-CIO 
and stimulating corrective action in collective 
bargaining agreements; and establishing and building 
the older worker program on a sound basis in the local 
offices throughout the State. 


A Look at the Situation 


Through a January 1954 survey of the active file, 
and of employer orders in the Phoenix area, we found 
that the labor market here was no different from that 
of other States in respect to the employment of older 
workers but that the problem was accentuated by 
our heavy in-migration of workers seeking a milder 
climate. Employers gave the same reasons here as 
elsewhere for not hiring older workers. Our active 
file revealed that 32 percent of the males were 46 years 
of age and over, and 38 percent of the females had 
reached the age of 40. That trite statement ‘‘Life 
begins at 40°’ was operating in reverse. 

Considerable emphasis was immediately given to 
stressing older worker assets to employers through our 
employer relations representatives and to reorienting 
older worker applicants, primarily through our coun- 
selors and placement interviewers. An attractive 
pamphlet entitled ‘“‘Junked Manpower”’ was prepared 
and released for promotional purposes with employers, 
community organizations, and the public, and for 
training our own personnel to acquaint them with 
the problem. 

Since our Employment Security Commission Ad- 
visory Council is composed of influential members 
representing management, labor, and the public on a 
statewide basis, we appeared before them with factual 
information and possible answers and solutions to the 
employment situation of our older citizens. Re- 
porters were present at these meetings and excellent 
news articles were carried by the State’s leading news- 
papers. A member of the Council representing man- 
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agement moved that the Council pass a resolution to 
encourage the Arizona State Employment Service in 
all its public relations to support the use of perform- 
ance standards in hiring and the elimination of non- 
occupational requirements. This motion was sec- 
onded by a representative of organized labor and 
carried unanimously. 


We Work With Arizona State College 


Another promotional medium which was_ used 
effectively in Arizona by the Employment Service was 
the participation in a 3-day Retirement Symposium 
sponsored by the Arizona State College in Tempe. 
Our discussion pertained to ‘‘Using Older Workers’’ 
and again much was accomplished in reaching em- 
ployers and the public with the older worker story 
since persons attending the Symposium included not 
only Arizona labor and management leaders but those 
of several other southwestern States. 

In looking back over the last few years of accelera- 
tion in the older worker program, perhaps one of the 
highlights occurred at the First Annual Convention 
of the newly merged AFL-CIO in Arizona. Arizona 
State Employment Service personnel attended this 
convention in another capacity: as delegates from the 
Arizona State Employment Service Employees Local 
Union #1079. 

The President of the Local, who is also on the Em- 
ployment Service Administrator-Director’s staff as 
the State Specialist on Service to Older Workers, 
requested and received, as an official delegate, 30 
minutes time on the Convention agenda to discuss 
“Older Worker Problem in Employment” with the 
600 delegates in attendance. Prior to the discussion, 
a pamphlet stating that ‘Management and labor had 
first priority to answer the JUNKED MANPOWER 
QUESTION?” was placed on every seat in the con- 
vention hall. 

At the close of the talk, a resolution was introduced 
to the effect that the convention endorse the policy 
that in future bargaining agreements unions would 
give full consideration to the use and retention of 
older workers in employment on the basis of ability 
to perform the job and refrain from agreements that 
discriminate solely because of age. The resolution 
passed unanimously and delegates clamored for copies 
of the speech material to take back to their local 
unions. Three hundred copies were distributed im- 
mediately. The results of pointing up the problem 
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The pamphlet shown above was widely distributed at the start of Arizona’s “hire older wottaiis” campaign. 
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Title page from a 26-page booklet issued by the Arizona SES 
in October 1954. 


to organized labor have been somewhat overwhelming 
and labor has demonstrated most convincingly that it 
is ready and willing to assume its responsibilities in 
this regard. 

In the field of service organizations, personnel of 
the Arizona State Employment Service, again operat- 
ing in a dual role, stimulated the passage of a resolu- 
tion by the Veterans of Foreign Wars which was 
adopted by this organization’s National Encampment 
meeting in Dallas, ‘Tex., in August 1956. The resolu- 
tion provided for an intensified national educational 
program to be enacted with sufficient funds to be 
appropriated by the Congress of the United States to 
enable the U. S. Department of Labor to carry out the 
purposes of the older worker program. 

So much for the promotional media used by 
Arizona. Certainly we all are aware that our opera- 
‘ions in local offices must be geared to recognize and 
analyze the problem confronting our older applicants 
and determine the best methods and techniques to 
accomplish productive results. 

An Older Worker Specialist position has been estab- 
‘ished in every Arizona local office either on a full-time 
or part-time basis. A Service to Older Worker Kit 
‘vas released to the field in August 1956. The kit 
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contained the Department of Labor Older Worker 
Program; questions and answers on the Manual sec- 
tions to stimulate discussion; Recommended Duties of 
Older Worker Specialists in Local Offices; Clues for 
Need of Employment Counseling, Job Development, 
or Other Special Services to Older Workers; and 
several promotional ideas which could be used in local 
office areas. 

Local office managers were then requested to effec- 
tuate the operation of their Older Worker Specialists 
by requiring them to study the kit and begin training 
of all professional personnel in the information and 
instructions it contained. In addition to the full-time 
Older Worker Specialists in the three large offices in 
Phoenix and Tucson, each placement unit in these 
offices has designated personnel whose first-line duty 
is the counseling, job development (in cooperation 
with the ERR’s), and placement of older worker 
applicants. 

In summary, the reclamation of junked manpower 
is well under way in Arizona. The same techniques 
used to promote the employment of the handicapped 
are being used successfully to secure employer accept- 
ance in hiring older workers. The man who said “If 
you continue to tell your story long enough and loud 
enough, somebody will listen,’ was not wrong. It 
still works today! 

We in no way wish to imply that we have reached 
the pinnacle of success in Arizona in our efforts to 
place older workers in gainful employment. But rays 
of sunshine do sparkle down occasionally through the 
forest of Arizona cacti and when this happens they 
widen our horizons. There can be no letdown on the 
two vital parts of the program—promotion of under- 
standing and acceptance in the State and training, 
evaluation, and retraining of local office staff for more 
efficient performance. At least we feel we have 
stopped the trend of continually lowering the maxi- 
mum hiring ages and look forward to helping create 
the situation where ‘‘Life can begin (and not end) at 
45.” 





Lady — Know Your Social Security 


D? YOU know how much you'll receive from Social Security 
when you retire? Have you any idea how you and the 
members of your family may benefit after your husband’s 
retirement? 


The answers to these and other pertinent questions about 
Social Security and Old-Age and Survivors Insurance are found 
in “What Soctal Security Means to Women,” recently published 
by the Women’s Bureau of the Department of Labor. 


This 26-page pamphlet should be helpful to the millions of 
women who have a stake in old-age and survivors insurance, 
through either their own earnings or those of members of their 
families. It covers women in every status of life and is de- 
tailed enough to answer specific questions and straighten out 
common misconceptions. 


Copies are available without charge from the Women’s Bu- 
reau, Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C, 
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St. Louis Experiment 


in Service to Older Workers 


By ROBERT S. WILSON 


Supervisor of Special Applicant Services 


Missouri Division of Employment Security 


OO old to work? ‘Why, a person is never too 

old,” said Paul P. Connole, manager of the St. 
Louis local office as he went on to tell his favorite 
placement story. 

Let’s go back a few years—to World War II days. 
Remember the acute manpower shortage? Of course, 
youdo. Well, it seems that this young fellow who had 
just turned 95 was wanting to help in the war effort 
after working several years as a carpenter and cabinet- 
maker. Of all things, he had run up against em- 
ployer resistance because of age. ‘‘You’re too old,” 
they told him at gate after gate until finally he heard 
the Employment Service appeal for workers over the 
local radio station. Just go to your local Employ- 
ment Service office, it said, as simple as that. To 
make a long story short, it turned out this fellow 
wasn’t joking about a job. What’s more, he wanted 
something permanent and with a future. 

Mr. Connole found him a job with an aircraft 
company, and he worked until the close of the war 
when he chose to retire at 98. That one placement 
was a stimulus in the St. Louis office to do something 
for its aging job applicants. 

First, we knew that approximately one-third of the 
active file was experiencing difficulty in finding em- 
ployment because of age. File surveys as early as 
1954 had shown us this same fact, and the ‘‘mill run” 
of applicants hadn’t-changed materially. We knew 
too that employers, for the most part, specified women 
in the up-to-35 age range and preferred male workers 
under 45. 
total placements were made from the applicant 
group 45 and under. While about one-third of the 
file was composed of the 45 plus group, only 17 per- 
cent of al] placements came from that group. 


Developing the Plan 


It will not be easy, we told ourselves, but we pre- 
pared to “tool up” for expanded services to older 
workers. We began by drawing upon the knowledge 
and experience of regional and Bureau staff. With 


the assistance of Bureau staff, Joe Feigenspan, Chief of 


Programs for Missouri, and the St. Louis supervisory 
staff participated in drawing up an experimental plan 
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We knew also that about 83 percent of 






for the operation of the program. For several weeks 
we were in the planning stage, exchanging ideas, 
drafting procedures, training staff, and in general 
making ready to get the program off the ground. 


The Plan in Action 


Our basic plan was this. On a rotating-day basis, 
one day each week for 35 weeks, the initial receptionist 
would identify all female applicants 35 and over and 
all male applicants 45 and over with a special route 
slip. This specially designated group was exposed to 
routine service of the local office for a period of 6 weeks. 
At the end of 6 weeks, all the applications in this group 
were pulled from the file and those who had been 
placed were cast out of the study. The remainder 
were divided into two groups, control and experi- 
mental, matched as nearly as possible according to 
sex, age, and occupation. 

The group of the applications to be used for control 
purposes was returned to the regular files. The ex- 
perimental group was transferred to the unit which 
was set up to provide expanded service to older worker 
applicants and which was staffed by two older worker 
specialists. The older worker unit was physically lo- 
cated in the Male Industrial Division under the super- 
vision of Bill Fogler, Division Supervisor. The spe- 
cialists assigned to the unit were selected because of 
their long and broad experience in Employment 
Service work, including employment counseling. 

Upon receipt of the applicant file of the experimen- 
tal group, Bess Carney and Margaret Carey, the older 
worker specialists, began calling in applicants for in- 
tensive and exhaustive interviewing and counseling. 
They left no stone unturned in their efforts to place 
this group of applicants. ‘These specialists were given 
considerable latitude in the manner of operation and 
were able to call upon all the resources of the local 
office. Each had a number of employers upon whom 
they could call for help in resolving “‘tough”’ cases. 

Cross-counseling was used to the maximum. Special 
running-narrative case records supplemented the ap- 
plication card so that the interviewer could tell at any 
time the exact status of each case. 

Intensive service was given for a period of 6 weeks. 
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Then the case was evaluated and a determination 
made as to the advisability of continuing or closing 
the case. Case closure generally was based on a joint 
agreement between the specialist handling the case 
and the supervisor of the extended service unit. 

After the sixth week of the experiment, a new group 
was brought up for special service each week for a 
total of 35 weeks. The specialists assigned to this 
work had a most time-consuming task interviewing, 
counseling, developing job openings, consulting with 
other local office staff, etc., while carrying a caseload 
of 25 to 35 active cases. This allowed for scheduling 
about five persons per day for special services. At 6-, 
12-, and 18-week intervals, services rendered the total 
group were evaluated and comparisons were drawn 
between services provided through regular operations 
with those provided by the “all-out’’ service. 

The results of intensive service justified the effort. 
At the end of 18 weeks, questionnaires were mailed to 
all applicants who were in the original sample. It was 
gratifying when questionnaires began coming in com- 
mending the older worker specialists for being so 
understanding of the problems and so helpful in solv- 
ing them. Without exception, applicants deeply ap- 
preciated the time and effort expended in their behalf. 


Special records were kept of job openings and studies 
were made showing industries receptive and occupa- 
tions available to the older applicants. 

A total of 846 applicants were included in the ex- 
periment and were sent call-in cards 6 weeks after 
registration. The number reporting for service was 
376. Of these, 187 were referred to jobs which re- 
sulted in placement for 98 persons. Of the balance, 
118 returned to their former employer; 23 withdrew 
from the labor market; and 21 were found to be not 
ready for placement. After every effort had been 
made to place them, we discontinued special service 
for the other 116 at the end of 18 weeks. 

Before dropping or closing these cases, the super- 
visor and the specialist handling them made a 
thorough review. The same was true with 21 other 
cases. For the most part, this latter group consisted 
of persons with undesirable habits or traits which 
rendered them virtually unemployable. 

Although the special project closed at the end of 
last June, this was really the beginning of a new em- 
phasis—for now we had the experience and the know- 
how to forge ahead with special zeal in rendering an 
all-out effort to serve our older citizens. 


Use of Occupational Information 
in Counseling and Placement 


By JOHN T. SIMMONS 


Chief, Employment Counseling 


Michigan Employment Security Commission 


CCORDING to Dr. Donald Super, a well-known 
writer on the subject, effective counseling and 
placement depend upon the collection, collation, and 
individualized interpretation and utilization of two 
types of data about the counselee: psychological facts 
which describe his aptitudes, interests, and personality 
traits; and social facts which describe the environment 
in which he lives, the influences which are affecting 
him, and the resources which he has at his disposal. 
lo depend upon one type of fact to the neglect of the 
other is to be unrealistic and to disregard important 
elements in vocational adjustment. 

Opportunities available to people with similar apti- 
tudes and interests may vary greatly, just as the 
abilities and traits of people in similar social situations 
differ from one person to the next. Good employment 
and vocational counseling must utilize both types of 
lata, 

According to Shostrom and Brammer in their book, 
“The Dynamics of the Counseling Process,’’ one of the 
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weakest links in the counseling process is the use of 
occupational information in the counseling interview. 
Although it is generally recognized that occupational 
information is most essential to effective counseling, 
there are very few specific suggestions regarding its 
use. Descriptions of specific occupational media and 
material abound, but discussions of basic principles 
underlying their application and use are conspicuous 
by their absence. 

Findings from a recent questionnaire-survey con- 
ducted by B’nai B’rith Vocational Service Bureau for 
the purpose of determining how well “‘we put across 
occupational information” indicate that there is room 
for improvement. According to this survey, more 
stress needs to be put on local job opportunities, 
recognizing that the preponderance of young people 
remain in their own communities. . 

Occupational data must be timed and presented 
in accordance with the needs of the individual being 
counseled and should precede or at least parallel the 
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@uch as the practical ourse, nurse aide, aud orderly vho assist in patient 
care Registered nurses observe patient's condition, and et indicated inter- 
yals take and record the patient's temperature, pulse, and respiration. They 
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Hospital Bursing, Public Health Bursing, Bursing Béucation, Industrial Bureing, 
Private Duty Bursing, and Office Bursing. 


weeries ‘The 40-hour week prevails for most registered nurses. However, 
cosetteess irregular 






ventilated Reergency situations may necessitate working outdoors. Most 
registered ourses are on their feet the major part of their working hours 
There is a possibility of acquiring contagious diseases fram patients, cuts 
from sharp instruments, burms from sterilizers, beckstrain from lifting pe- 
tients, and mental and physical fatique from the exacting nature of duties. 
Modern hospital techniques, however, sinimize such hazards. Sursing provides 
rewmrding Tience through direct service to individuals, participation in 
civic end public affairs, and the variety of contacts made. 


Location There were 26,717 professional nurses in Michigan who had re- 
oF 2008 newed their certificates of registration for 1956. ‘There are 
red gurses in every county in the state. Most regis- 
tered nurses are employed in hespitals and clinics. Others are employeé by 
doctors, business establishments, public health agencies, or as private duty 
ourses. 
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dissemination of other types of labor market informa- 
tion. Although group procedures are effective as a 
means of increasing the fund of occupational knowIl- 
edge possessed by participants, in order to bring about 
optimal adjustment and more realistic vocational 
choice, individualized counseling procedures have to 
be added to group procedures. 


Counselee’s Role Most Important 


While the counselee’s readiness determines the 
extent of participation, the counselor should endeavor 
to minimize his own role and maximize that of the 
counselee. Occupational information is of most value 
when integrated with the counseling process. The 
counselor should help the counselee evaluate occu- 
pational information in light of his interests, aptitudes, 
and personality traits. 

In order to be of maximum usefulness, occupational 


information such as duties, qualifications, type and 
amount of preparation necessary, and promotional 
patterns, but also information about the world of work 
in terms of structure; how workers function and how 
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Job guides, such as those shown here, are relied upon heavily for specific current occupational information. 


trait information contributes to an understanding of 
such functioning; job-worker situations as behavior 
situations akin to other of life’s behavior situations but 
having their own peculiar conditions; and sociological 
occupational information on probable life span, the 
degree of job satisfaction at various ages, chances for 
social mobility, informal interpersonal relations, atti- 
tudes and values attached to and/or accepted by 
members of an occupation. Proper communication 
should be maintained in terms understandable to the 
counselee, 


Area Occupational Tools 


To provide some of the desired specificity and cover- 
age needed in effective counseling and placement, 
the Michigan Employment Security Commission is 
supplementing occupational materials developed by 
the United States Employment Service with the fol- 
lowing tools of its own: 

1. Community Occupational Index.—For some time, 
local offices within the State have been collecting 
detailed occupational data from employers and listing 
them on employer record cards maintained at each 
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office. These cards are arranged and filed by occu- 
pational groups rather than by individual firms, thus 
becoming a Community Occupational Index. This 
Index provides all those who have occasion to use it 
with information on the names and number of em- 
ployers who employ workers in any occupational 
category, the number and kinds of industries which 
hire workers in any occupation, the actual method \of 
entry in specific industries, and the number and sex 
of individuals, use of minority groups and handi- 
capped workers, starting wage rates, etc., in specific 
occupations, firms, and industries. 

Since every local office has this information, it no 
longer has to await the receipt of an order to initiate 
the placement process. It can now start the place- 
ment activity by using the Occupational Index. In 
other words, placement activity now involves ‘‘finding 
suitable jobs for workers’’ as well as “‘finding workers 
to fill job openings.”’ 

Since the occupational information provided in the 
Occupational Index is current, accurate, and specific 
in terms of local labor market possibilities, its use With 
respect to counseling is immediately apparent. (For 
a more detailed discussion of this tool and its use, see 
the May 1955 issue of the EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
REVIEW.) 

2. The Occupational Guide—Since 1947, the Michi- 
gan Employment Security Commission has prepared 
some 59 Occupational Guides. Each of these publi- 
cations includes local (or State) facts. Topics covered 
are: nature of work, number of workers, number of 
openings, trends, places of employment, working con- 
ditions, qualifications for entry, advantages and dis- 
advantages, channels of promotion, and bibliography. 

Michigan Occupational Guides are being used in 
approximately 750 public and parochial secondary 
schools, 45 universities, 250 public libraries, and 87 
other community organizations in the State. (A 
more detailed description of this tool may be found 
in the April 1953 and April 1954 issues of the Em- 
PLOYMENT SECURITY REVIEW.) 

3. Michigan Job Briefs —The purpose of the Michi- 
gan Job Brief series is to supply Michigan Employ- 
ment Security personnel and school counselors with a 
summary of current occupational information about 
jobs not covered in the Michigan Occupational Guide 
series. Fifty-two briefs have been published. This 
project, originally started by the Michigan Employ- 
ment Security Commission, is now a cooperative 
project with the Office of Vocational Education and 
State Department of Public Instruction. 

4. Community Job Survey—Two surveys which have 
as their purpose to show the job patterns in the com- 
munity as well as actual occupational distribution of 
men and women have been published for Ann Arbor 
and Monroe County. 

5. Labor Market Letters —Each month, the Research 
ind Statistics Division of the Michigan Employment 
Security Commission publishes these newsletters: 
Michigan Labor Market, Detroit Labor Market, and 
Upper Peninsula Labor Market. 
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A high school student examines occupational guides available 
through the local office. 


These publications highlight and summarize state- 
wide and local data on employment, unemployment, 
labor turnover, hours, earnings, and related labor 
market subjects. These publications are considered 
excellent reference tools for vocational guidance and 
occupational adjustment programs. 

One of the most rewarding and comprehensive 
attempts to collect information which yields data on 
worker characteristics and abilities that contribute to 
effective performance in all areas of work is found in a 
recent United States Employment Service publication 
“Estimates of Worker Trait Requirements for 4,000 
Jobs.” By providing data about interests, tempera- 
ments, aptitudes, training time, and physical capacity 
requirements of a variety of jobs, this book establishes 
fundamental reference points for relating worker 
qualifications. 


Better Understanding of Occupations 


The placement interviewer can expand his under- 
standing of occupations by obtaining an _ insight 
into worker trait requirements necessary to carry on 
job duties described in the Dictionary oF Occu- 
PATIONAL TITLES, Occupational Guides, Occupational 
Briefs, or the Occupational Index. As has been 
pointed out earlier, the counselor assists the counselee 
in making a vocational choice. In giving this assist- 
ance he is concerned with explaining such character- 
istics as aptitudes, interests, physical capacities, and 
temperament. The alphabetical index or worker 
traits should serve as a useful source of information on 
trait requirements of the occupation. It should be 
especially helpful in those cases where specificity 
about working conditions and physical demands is 
needed. 

A probable next step in the Michigan Employment 
Security Commission’s occupational research program 
will be to explore possibilities of using this functional 
approach in the development of its guides. 
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Careful screening is necessary to determine which seniors need employment counseling and job placement services. Counselor S. R. 
Spencer explains entries to be made on the screening form to members of the Middleton senior class. 


Getting the Most From the School Program 


By MAX J. HAYS 


Supervisor, Counseling Section 


Wisconsin State Employment Service 


OR the past 10 years, the Wisconsin State Em- 

ployment Service has been providing employment 
counseling and job placement services on a formalized 
basis to high school seniors who plan to enter the labor 
market after graduation. The purpose of the co- 
operative ES-school program is to assist youth to 
choose and enter fields of work compatible with their 
interests and highest abilities. It attempts to smooth 
the path from school to job and supplements the 
existing school guidance services. 

At the same time, the program provides the Em- 
ployment Service with a continuous and readily 
placeable labor supply to meet the demands of our 
complex economy. The major portion of these 
services has been provided at the school where school 
records are readily accessible and where it is possible 
to take advantage of group handling. To secure the 
best results from the program with the minimum ex- 
penditure of staff time and travel requires realistic 
planning, competent execution, and continuous 
supervision and evaluation. 
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Planning for a workable school program must first 
be done in the State administrative office to determine 
the type and extent of services which local district 
offices will be expected to provide the schools. Neces- 
sary procedural instructions must be developed to 
guide offices in carrying our an effective program 
uniformly throughout the State. 

Similar planning is required in the local office. 
Decisions must be made regarding the number of 
schools which can be included within the limits of 
available staff time. The size of the program must 
not prevent the maintenance of full counseling and 
placement service for other applicant groups con- 
tacting the office. 

It then becomes necessary to develop some criteria 
for determining which schools will be served. Fre- 
quently those which are farthest from the ES office 
are excluded because of the excessive travel involved. 
Some are excluded because they are unable to provide 
suitable space for testing and interviewing or are not 
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YOURSELF’ 10 AN EMPLOYER 


i. PREPARE PUT IT 
Ww 4 5) FOR THE SPEAK WITH IN WRITING! 
ae al ee INTERVIEW CONFIDENCE! 


Be sure this is the kind 
of work you want, Then 
list your qualifications in- 
cluding a complete rec- 
ord of jobs you have had 

education — hobbies — 








Appear interested and talk with 
enthusiasm—but don't talk too 
much 
honestly and without bluffing. 
Never say anything on which 
you will be unable to make 


Your written application 
represents you. Make it 
neat and complete. In 
clude as references names 
of reliable people who 
know you well 


Answer all questions 








j school activities. Include good —— 
| {| experience and training 
in the armed services. 
KEEP | | wae “ 
TRYING! | orm eo) 
3 5 
PRESENTABLE! Don't be d ‘if i 24 
! don't iscouraged if the } ° K 
LEAVE first interview fails. If you M 
Make a good appearance and TROUBLES didn't present your case 
while at interview, look 1 well, try again and again. \ 
alive, alert and interested AT HOME! Improve your technique with | 1 
Assume a good erect pos each attempt. Don't worry if r ( \ 
ture. Don't overdress and re Avoid mention of personal, you are nervous—employers , 
frain from wearing gaudy domestic and financial difficul- understand and make allow- Y 
clothes | ties. Be pleasant to the em- ances. ‘ 
| | plover, but avoid undue famili- \ 
| arity, such as calling him by +S 
| his, first name. 
oN 
WHEN 
YOU'RE 
HIRED! 
y) 
. " : The employer expects you to 
\ —Be conscientious and punc 
aD a BE ON TIME rat 
= == AND GO ALONE! WIN AN -Learn your duties and per 
/\ \ ia form them well. 
H Get to your interview on ARGUMENT Obey rules and cooperate 
' ' the dot—busy employers LOSE A JOB! with fellow workers. 
< veer like punctual people. Go : —Stick long enough to give 
1 alone to the interview. Avoid arguments with prospec- yourself and the job a fair 
Va Don't take your parents tive employer. You may win chance. 
or a pal. The employer the argument but lose the job. -Prepare yourself for ad 
\ wants to talk to you only Don't criticize others during vancement. 








the interview, particularly past 
employers and associates. 

















Recent high school graduates frequently need tips on selling their services to employers. Leaflets like this one developed by the 


Wisconsin agency are helpful. 


willing to adjust students’ class schedules to make 
wise use of the ES counselor’s time. 

Some ES managers, faced with the necessity of 
restricting service to a minimum number of schools, 
choose to serve only those where the possibilities of 
placing the graduates are greatest. In such instances, 
counseling service is often omitted, and even the 
placement service may be limited to commercial 
department graduates and to the readily placeable 
groups. This limited services ignores the needs of 
those high school seniors who have no career plans. 
Therefore, it is considered only in those instances 
where it is not possible to provide additional services 
of counseling and testing. 

In initiating a school program, it is, of course, neces- 
sary to discuss with the appropriate school official the 
purpose and scope of the program as well as the pro- 
cedures to be followed. During this discussion, ap- 
propriate arrangements can be made for testing and 
interviewing space, scheduling of an orientation talk 
to prepare the students for participation, and for other 
details incident to the counseling and testing processes. 

Frequently school officials request ES counselors to 
test and counsel the entire senior class. It should be 
made clear at the outset that the counselors can con- 
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cern themselves with only those students who are 
entering the labor market and need assistance in clari- 
fying their job objectives. Obviously neither the 
school nor the student would benefit greatly from an 
expenditure of several hours of testing and counseling 
time when his vocational plans have already been 
made. In any event, the counselor is faced with the 
problem of deciding which members of the class are 
in need of his services. This is commonly ascertained 
from the student’s answers to a simple questionnaire 
providing information on his future plans. Whenever 
possible, the completed questionnaires are discussed 
with the school counselor or principal before students 
are scheduled for counseling service. 

The first interview with the student can serve to 
verify his need for counseling or may suggest the need 
for placement service only. In addition, it will aid 
in determining the need for tests. Frequently the 
GENERAL APTITUDE TEST BATTERY is administered to 
all who are to be counseled, on the assumption that 
little information on the student’s potential abilities is 
available from other sources. This assumption may 
or may not be valid, depending upon how far the 
student has progressed in his career planning and upon 
information available from his school records. In 
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most instances, it is probably true that administering 
the GATB’s to a few extra persons will not seriously 
affect the time required for testing. 

School personnel frequently refer to our counseling 
program as a “Testing Program” and may be inclined 
to over-emphasize the importance of this phase of the 
counseling process. Employment Service counselors 
can often minimize this tendency by emphasizing 
the other areas of information to be explored in the 
counseling process. Some ES offices avoid the use 
of the term “‘counseling’’ when discussing the program 
with school officials, but refer instead to ‘““employment 
planning interviews.” 

A second interview is held with the student after the 
testing is completed. This discussion is the heart of 
the counseling process. It should enable the student 
to arrive at a choice of a vocational goal and to de- 
termine the steps necessary to reach that goal. The 
success of the entire counseling process will to a large 
extent be determined by the effectiveness of this inter- 
view. A good counselor will prepare for it with great 
care. He will consider test results as only one of 
many factors to be explored. He never refers to the 
second interview as a “‘test interpretation interview,” 
since he recognizes that much more information than 
test results is required. 

The counselor assembles appropriate occupational 
information which he will inject into the interview as 
he attempts to help the student arrive at a choice of a 
suitable vocational goal. It is obvious that this inter- 
view, with so much ground to cover and with such 
important decisions to be made, will take considerable 
time. Failure to allot sufficient time to it will inevi- 
tably reduce its effectiveness. 

Because of the immaturity of many high school 
seniors, it is generally desirable to work out with them 
a written statement of their vocational plans or a 





Max J. Hays, State Counseling Supervisor, left, presents plans 
for the school program to State Director A. T. Rose. 
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Counselor S. R. Spencer, right, explains the WSES school pro- 
ed “a Principal A. J. Meyer of the Middleton, Wis. High 
chool. 


summary of the progress made in their vocational 
planning. The booklet, “‘How to_Get and Hold the 
Right Job,” published by the U. S. Employment 
Service, can be used to assist the student in analyzing 
the various factors he must consider in choosing a 
vocation. In Wisconsin, the ES counselor provides 
the student with a “Vocational Plan Statement” 
which can be folded to fit his billfold, and to which he 
can refer when discussing his plans with his parents, 
teachers, or prospective employers. Copies of the 
statement are also provided to the school for use in 
further guidance efforts. 

The final objective of the counseling process is 
suitable employment. Employment offices, there- 
fore, exert every effort to find jobs for those counseled 
as well as for graduates of commercial departments 
and others whose vocational goals have been previ- 
ously decided. Proficiency tests for commercial stu- 
dents are usually administered near the end of the 
school year in order to give the student as much train- 
ing and practice as possible before being tested. 

Many offices begin their job development campaign 
as early as February. ES personnel calling on em- 
ployers stress the qualifications of new graduates and 
suggest early consideration to insure getting the best 
selection. Mail campaigns, radio and TV programs, 
and spot announcements, as well as news items and 
feature stories, are freely used. The aid of community 
youth councils, Jaycees, civic clubs, and other com- 
munity groups is enlisted in an intensive drive to 
locate employment opportunities for graduates as well 
as for other youth seeking permanent or summer jobs. 


Every effort is made to place graduates in fields of 


work in accordance with their vocational plans. 
Frequently arrangements are made for employers to 
interview students after school or on Saturdays and 
many are promised jobs several weeks before the close 
of school. The work-school program has also been an 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Youth Services Demonstration Projects 








HEN the Secretary of Labor asked the Bureau 

to select four local offices in which to demonstrate 
youth services of public employment offices, we were 
at a loss to select the locations. It seemed as difficult 
as picking four high schools in which to demonstrate 
where students were getting a good education, or 
choosing four homes to demonstrate what home life 
should be. 

There are many local Employment Service offices 
in the United States which provide good counseling 
and placement services for youth. For this reason, 
we decided not to attempt to pick the four “‘model’’ 
local offices, even if these could be found. Rather, 
we asked the regional offices to help us pick four 
‘typical’? local offices in medium-sized cities where 
some service had been given to youth and where per- 
sonnel were able and willing to try to give good stand- 
ard service. These offices would be expected to follow 
all the major procedures of the Bureau’s program of 
service to youth, including close cooperation with 
secondary schools. ‘These standards are outlined in 
two handbooks prepared by the Bureau. 

The four cities selected were Topeka, Kans.; Can- 
ton, Ohio; New Albany, Ind.; and Charleston, W. 
Va. Emphasis in these demonstration projects is on 
service to youth entering the labor market on a full- 
time basis; that is to graduates and “‘dropouts.”’ 

Each of the following articles is intended to empha- 
size one aspect of the Youth Demonstration Project. 

The first article describes the proper scheduling of 
service. The development of proper procedures and 
timing has a substantial influence on the quality of 
service. The need for a ‘‘year round” schedule of 
service is stressed. Group guidance, screening for 
service, aptitude testing, and an initial counseling 
interview in the first semester is recommended. A 
second counseling interview is suggested for the second 
semester. It comes after occupational information has 
been digested and the young person has had time 
to think over and talk over, at home and at school, 
the various considerations which were brought to 
light in the first interview with the ES counselor. 

Students who have made up their minds regarding 
what they want to do and who need ‘‘placement only”’ 
service from the ES are interviewed in the spring and 
given proficiency tests. 

The second article discusses individual appraisal. 
Aptitude test results are one of the factors used. 
Interests and proved abilities, as revealed by school 
and work records, are given equal consideration in 
the counseling interview. 


The third article emphasizes the importance of com- 
munity cooperation and gives examples of community 
opinion of our work. 

The fourth article gives some detail on various ways 
to do job promotion. A ‘‘job-finding’’ campaign starts 
in the spring. In addition to broadside publicity and 
mail promotion, emphasis is placed on differentiating 
the types of youth to be placed, according to broad 
occupational categories. The availability of ticse 
groups is brought to the attention of employers at the 
same time as individual solicitation is made for youth 
not so easily placed. 


It is expected that a result of these demonstrations 
will be improved employment services for the boys 
and girls of the four communities so that they will be 
better launched into appropriate jobs. In addition, 
the lessons learned and the standards of service de- 
veloped here will doubtless spread throughout the 
State, the region, and the Nation. 


Our Basic Service to Youth 


Helping youth decide which jobs they want and can 
do and assisting them in getting appropriate employ- 
ment is the Employment Service’s basic service. In 
the course of this work, many seniors are discovered 
who have college level ability but who had _ not 
planned to attend college. This is particularly true of 
youth from rural and small town schools where there 
are little or no guidance facilities in the schools. This 
situation also occurs in some larger schools where the 
guidance’ program is centered on personal rather than 
vocational problems or where individual guidance is 
given mainly to those already planning to attend 
college. Many young people of high potential for 
shortage professions come from homes where there 
has, never been any education beyond high school. 
One of the satisfying by-products of our work is the 
discovery and motivation of people of this high po- 
tential who can be encouraged to get further educa- 
tion. These young people are referred back to the 
school for educational guidance and possible scholar- 
ship assistance. 


Local ES office counseling and placement of youth 
was extensive in 1956. We anticipate that it will im- 
prove in quantity and quality in 1957. Improvement 
of vocational services for youth will assume even 
greater importance in the next decade as an increas- 
ingly larger number of youth come of working age. 


—Eve.tyn Murray, Employment Consultant on Counseling and Youth Services, Bureau of Employment Security. 
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1. Scheduling 


By ETHEL FRYER 


State Supervisor of Counseling 


West Virginia Department of Employment Security 


OR a State of small offices and limited staff to 
undertake the Youth Services Demonstration 
Project (in Charleston, W. Va.), along with a greatly 
expanded program in other offices, clock-work sched- 
uling was an absolute necessity. A worksheet was de- 
veloped to provide essential information on each high 
school served and a record of actions completed (see 
cut). We found the following organization of activ- 
ities enabled us to accomplish what had, at first, looked 
almost impossible to achieve. 

A visit by the Charleston local office manager and 
State field supervisor for the area to the county 
Superintendent of Schools to explain the program was 
our initial step. Next, a State office staff member 
discussed the services we were prepared to offer at a 
preschool meeting of the Kanawha County principals. 
We were frank in pointing out that participation in 
the project meant not only considerable work on the 
part of school officials but also interruptions in class- 
room activities. 

These first two steps were completed by the middle 
of September. However, since the Superintendent 
wanted each principal to decide individually to ac- 
cept or reject our offer, no commitments were made 
on either occasion. 

We knew that if we cénfined our first visit to each 
of the 14 schools in the county, presented the program 
to the principal, and found out his decision, the de- 
lay in the project would be fatal. As a result, the 
local office counselor, who made all these visits, went 
prepared to explain the program to the students and 
determine how many we would serve. 


Meeting With All Seniors 


If the principal decided to participate in the pro- 
gram, the counselor appeared that same day before 
the entire senior class and, in addition to explaining 
our services, asked each student to complete a Grad- 
uate Survey Form before the assembly was dismissed. 
Afterward, the principal, guidance teacher, or other 
liaison officer, and the ES counselor reviewed each 
Survey Form and decided whether the individual 
should be included in the group to be served. The 
counselor also left an application card and Personal 
Information Questionnaire for each senior who was 
to receive our services and set a date for a mutual 
review of the completed forms. 

An interesting sidelight is that in some schools the 
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completion of application cards was used by English 
teachers as a concrete experience to emphasize the 
importance of supplying complete and accurate infor- 
mation in applying for work. 

During the second visit to the 11 participating 
schools, the ES counselor and school officials reviewed 
the application cards for completeness, accuracy, and 
counseling need. The counselor also determined 
how many students would be given the GENERAL 
APTITUDE TEstT BATTERIES and made arrangements 
for the administration and scoring of the tests, includ- 
ing an agreement by the school to furnish teachers as 
monitors and students to score the tests. As soon as 
these visits were completed, a calendar of testing was 
set up, outlining specifically for each school the work- 
load, dates, hours, and agency personnel involved. 
This step was completed on October 9. 

The third series of visits to the schools (completed 
December 12, exactly on schedule) consisted of train- 
ing monitors and scoring teams, administering and 
scoring the GATB, and scheduling dates for group 
guidance sessions to be followed immediately by indi- 
vidual counseling interviews. Experience in another 
office has proved that the training of the monitors and 
scoring teams can easily be included in the second 
visit to the school, and we intend to follow this plan 
in the future. 


Students Do the Scoring 


We consider the use of student scoring teams an 
effective time-saver that doesn’t sacrifice quality. An 
evaluation by the State office shows that student 
scoring is remarkably accurate. Usually, ten National 
Honor Society students were chosen for the assign- 
ment, with the group divided into five teams. Each 
team was given responsibility for specific parts of the 
test, with the first team member scoring and the 
second one checking. As soon as the first team 
finished Parts 1 and 2, they passed the answer sheet to 
the next team, and this assembly-line process con- 
tinued until scoring, converting, and recording were 
completed and checked for all parts. The student 
scorers were given training, supplemented by written 
instructions for reference, and were supervised by a 
group leader. The training, which can be surpris- 
ingly brief, was done before the testing sessions to 
make sure scoring was completed the same day the 
tests were given. 
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school | 
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(Principal — 
[Person to Contact Title By E.S._ 








Check Courses Available School Services Available 





|College Ol Commercial] Guidance Yes 0 No ‘i 

|General Technical O | 

| Toate (i Other oO Placement YesO) No C] | 
[Date 

Program Data |Boys|Girls |Total Activity |\Com- 

L | |jpleted 








First Visit | | 
‘7511's Completed | 
_j by Students > 
| 
| 


Total Seniors Enrolled 








No. Entering Labor 

| Market (511's) | | 

| No. in Commercial Course | pt 

No. Given GATB 

| No. Given Typing Test 

| No. Given Dictation Test 
No. Given Clerical Test 


Applicant Inter- 
views and 5ll's 
classified f 
|GATB Given a 
__|Group Guidance | 




















| No. Given Sales Battery | |_| Session 

| No. Counseling Interviews(all) | Counseling 
_No. Initial : = i T_ ae a Interviews 

No. Available for Placement ie eee | Na Proficiency 

|__No. Referred by E.S._ Bates! |___j_ Tests 

|__No. Placed by E.S. | | | | |Other Tests 

____ Permanent | | | _| Job Solicitation 

[__ Temporary | f | Begun 


Whenever two suitable rooms were available, and 
usually the library and cafeteria could be used, the 
test group was divided in half. While paper-and- 
pencil tests were administered to one group in the 
library, apparatus tests were completed for the others 
in the cafeteria. Students filled in Interest Check 
Lists while they were waiting to take apparatus tests. 

The schedule for the group guidance sessions and 
individual counseling interviews was also set up in 
calendar form. Although we cannot hope to adhere 
to schedule as rigidly as we did for testing, we expect 
to come very close to it. The schedule calls for the 
completion of all initial, and some second, counseling 
interviews by the end of April. Placement interviews 
and final counseling interviews will be held in April 
and May. 

An important element in the smooth operation of 


the interviewing program is the counselor’s consistent, 
thorough preparation, on the day before, for each 
day’s interviews. This preparation includes careful 
review of the application card, Personal Information 
Questionnaire, Interest Check List, School Record 
Data Form, and the test results. When the ES coun- 
selor goes into a school to conduct interviews, she 
takes along such materials as the DIcTIONARY OF 
OccuPATIONAL TITLES, Occupational Outlook Hand- 
book, Job Descriptions, State Inventory of Job Open- 
ings, posters and selected materials from the Counsel- 
ing Kit, directories of local educational courses, college 
directory, and scholarship material. Even the me- 
chanical arrangement and maintenance of this and 
other materials and supplies in a methodical manner 
assumes importance in meeting tight schedules. 

All local office personnel will cooperate in place- 
ment efforts. Employers will be contacted personally 
and by mail in an effort to find jobs for these appli- 
cants. A special program of employer visits, geared 
specifically to determining employer needs for entry 
workers, was initiated in January. During these 
visits, emphasis is placed on the wealth of vocationally 
significant information we have about young appli- 
cants, and its value to an employer. Simple tickler 
files by employer and cross-index files by occupation 
are being used to facilitate followup contacts to pre- 
sent qualifications of individual applicants. At the 
same time, State and local office staff members are 
analyzing the applications to give direction to further 
job development activity. 

This year’s experience has pointed up to us the 
importance of beginning earlier—as soon as possible 
after the opening of school. Another change we 
intend to make is to free the counselor of all responsi- 
bility for test administration. We think a testing 
team, composed of mature ‘clerical workers, free to 
devote their entire time to the assignment for 2 to 3 
months, is necessary if we are to complete the initial 
counseling interviews within the first semester. The 
only change we have in mind for our scheduling is to 
do it sooner. 





pd .o _Appraisa 


By ROBERT L. ROBERTSON 
Youth Representative, Canton Local Office 


Ohio Bureau of Unemployment Compensation 


aa to young people has always been an 
important phase of the Employment Security 
program. Increasing attention to the problems of 
our youth on the part of the whole community can 
well provide us with the golden opportunity to fill 
the need for more adequate vocational service. 
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To the counselor, young applicants probably 
present a wider variety of needs than any other 
group. In addition, the factors of employer accept- 
ance, child labor laws, inexperience in making de- 
cisions, and unrealistic wage expectations are common 
hurdles not usually encountered in other counselee 
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groups. To serve youth properly, the counselor will 
run the gamut of tools and techniques. 

Primarily, we must realize that since the age factor 
is often in itself an obstacle to the teenager entering 
the labor market, it is necessary to develop alternatives 
which include such immediate steps as stop-gap jobs, 
on-the-job training, or additional preparatory work 
or education that will lead to the realization of the 
youth’s occupational objective. 

On the other hand, we find that there are usually 
more tools available to assist these young people. 
Aptitude and performance testing, the Interest 
Inventories, Personal Information Blank, and the 
Screening Form have all proved valuable counseling 
tools. The Pre-Employment School Record is es- 
pecially useful in dealing with students. Other fine 
tools at out disposal in serving youth include “‘How 
to Get and Hold the Right Job,” the Trainee Selection 
Guide, Occupational Outlook Handbook, Job Guide 
for Young Workers, the Ohio Employment Informa- 
tion Series, and other valuable materials developed 
for the youthful job seekers. Any counselor who has 
been guilty of neglecting the exploration of alternatives 
will find that the use of information obtained from 
such tools can put him back on the right track. 

For example, the GENERAL ApTiITUDE TEsT BATTERY 
indicates the basic potential abilities of the applicant. 
However, we know that aptitude alone is not the com- 
plete answer. Such tools as the Interest Check List 
and Kuder results can supply us with valuable in- 
formation in selecting proper fields of work. We 
also know that personality factors influence occupa- 
tional success. Actually, no source of information 
can be ‘left unexplored in assisting youth to develop 
vocational objectives. 

The steps usually taken to provide service to gradu- 
ating students entering the labor market go something 
like this. First, the ES Youth Representative speaks 
to the senior class, outlining the services and purpose 
of the program. The Screening Form is then com- 
pleted by the students to assist in determining those 
who need assistance in seeking work. All students 
requiring ES assistance are registered. 

A Pre-Employment School Record is also completed 
for all students by the school counselor. This Record 
covers the strong and weak subjects, known work 
experience, health record, results of tests administered 
in the school program, and personal traits observed 
by school personnel. These traits cover a student’s 
industry, relations with others, emotional stability, 
leadership, appearance, ability to learn, depend- 
ability, and attendance. 

A review of the registration cards by the em- 
ployment service counselor and a school person re- 
veals those who need counseling. This group is 
separated for routing to the ES counselor. The 
counselor then determines which students need the 
GENERAL ApTituDE Test Battery and the Interest 
Inventory and arranges for administering these tests. 
In addition, the counselor has each student complete 
the Personal Information Blank which gives valuable 
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clues to the student’s characteristics and background. 
Such things as leadership, home environment, extra- 
curricular activities, and ability to concentrate, are 
brought out through use of this tool. 

There is no standard pattern for counseling, since 
each case presents different problems and _ possible 
solutions. Prior to each counseling interview, prep- 
aration is made for discussion with the counselees by 
a careful review of all individual appraisal data pre- 
viously obtained. The initial interview can be con- 
sidered worth while if it does nothing more than in- 
spire serious vocational thinking on the part of the 
youth. 

Generally, at least two interviews are needed before 
the counselee can arrive at suitable plans and alter- 
natives. We should not force the counselee to be 
either too quick or too hesitant in arriving at a suitable 
plan. Because senior student counselees will not be 
entering the labor force until some future date, they 
are urged to use this time for careful consideration of 
all factors before making their occupational choices. 

In addition to having a wide knowledge of the 
counselee and the labor market, Employment Security 
Youth Representatives should be adept at public rela- 
tions. They must be able to cooperate with com- 
munity groups, including school faculties and em- 
ployers. Above all, they should understand the 
benefits derived from providing vocational assistance 
to the youth of our country and be able to bring this 
understanding to the community so as to encourage 
expansion of services to youth. 

The work is exacting, but I find it extremely grati- 
fying. The “bonus” arrives when you begin to 
realize how much these youngsters are teaching you! 
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effective means for providing a tryout period for 
several months before graduation. This procedure 
not only enables the employer to judge whether the 
student will make a satisfactory worker but also allows 
the student to determine whether or not he will like 
the job and the employer. 

The WSES counseling program in the schools can- 
not in any sense serve as an adequate substitute for 
a well-rounded school guidance program. Neverthe- 
less, the program has been astonishingly effective. 
In a great many schools, it has constituted the only 
effort to assist youth with serious career planning. 
It has taught thousands of young people the process 
by which one chooses a vocation. It has provided 
them with a knowledge of their vocational strengths 
and weaknesses in relation to occupational require- 
ments. It has broadened their knowledge of occupa- 
tions. In addition, the cooperative ES-school pro- 
gram has developed a close and effective working 
relationship between these two great agencies which 
have heavy legal and moral responsibility for prepar- 
ing youth for, and assisting them to enter upon, their 
life’s work. 
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4 Community Cooperation 


By KEITH W. COLLINS 


Manager, New Albany Local Office 


Indiana Employment Security Division 


HE Youth Placement Program has been extremely helpful 
to business men in obtaining young people who have an 
aptitude for their particular type of business. It has un- 


doubtedly saved many thousands of dollars in turnover of 
personnel, which is a growing problem in the area today. 


From a community standpoint, the program has been help- 
ful in keeping many of our young people in local employment. 

I sincerely hope you will continue this program and wishing 
you continued success. 

I remain, 
Sincerely yours, 
/s/ GARNETT INMAN, President, 
New Albany Chamber of Commerce. 


Much of the same kind of endorsement of the project 


has been received from the Jeffersonville Chamber of 


Commerce of which Don Bottorff is manager. 

These are reactions to the Youth Demonstration 
Project conducted by the New Albany-Jeffersonville 
offices of the Indiana Employment Security Division. 
Five counties are*serviced by the office and all 23 high 
schools are cooperating in the project. Approxi- 
mately 800 graduating seniors who were unsure of a 
vocational choice have been tested with the GENERAL 
AptirupE Test BATTERY, Kuder Preference Record, 
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Interest Check List, and are now in the process of 
being counseled regarding future job plans. 

Graduating seniors are but one group of students 
for whom the program is designed and to whom service 
is directed. Vacationing students, students in need 
of part-time work, and school dropouts also receive 
attention. 

C. R. Erwin, Jeffersonville high school principal, 
says: ““The Indiana Employment Security Division’s 
attempt to help improve the lot of those dropping out 
of high school is a powerful aid toward solving a 
serious social problem. Encouraging the student to 
stay in school and procuring work for the individual 
who must leave school because of financial need are 
both Christian and educational. Such must decrease 


juvenile delinquency.” 


From Delbert A. Brown, principal of the Senior 
High School in New Albany, came the following 
report: ““The assistance given to students leaving our 
high school by the Indiana Employment Security 
Division has been most helpful in the successful transi- 
tion of these youngsters from school to worthy con- 
tributors in our society.” 

Mr. Brown continues, ‘‘The testing and counseling 


Keith Collins, manager, New Albany, 
Ind. local office, explains the serv- 
ice-to-youth pilot program at the 
regular meeting of the New Albany 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Club. At left is Dorothea Hottell, 
chairman of the career advance- 
ment committee, and at right is 
Jennie Stover, president of the 


Club. 
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done in cooperation with our guidance program has 
been most helpful to one-third of each of our senior 
classes in the past few years. This cooperation has 
been functioning in a most commendable way.” 

An evaluation of the worth of the dropout project is 
given by Miss Lucile Paris, Dean of Girls at New 
Albany Senior High School. Miss Paris is one of 
those most directly concerned with the interchange of 
information between the school and the Employment 
Service. She has this to say, ““The School Referral 
Pilot Study has made it possible for a number of po- 
tential dropouts to remain in school.” 

Miss Paris further says, ‘““The necessary consultation 
between your office and the high school has nurtured 


an already established working relationship which 
will continue to serve our young people. I have 
found the service extremely valuable.” 

Despite growing unemployment in this area since 
October 1956 and a resulting lack of placement oppor- 
tunity, the Division office at New Albany with its 
branch office in Jeffersonville has been able to place 
15 of 37 school dropouts in employment and 31 
students in part-time jobs. These students have come 
from 11 of the 23 schools in this area. The 46 young 
people placed thus far have been distributed among 
17 employing establishments, indicating full commu- 
nity cooperation in the project. 


4. mi Pcmdiion 


By L. D. HUGHES 


Manager, Topeka Local Office 


Kansas State Employment Service 


| pada mgt hwnggeatll of a year-round employment 
service for school leavers in the Topeka area 
comes as a much-needed program for the community. 
By developing vocational plans among that group of 
students who plan to enter the labor market after 
graduation, their school work attains a more definite 
purpose. Measurement of their abilities and interests 
and comparing these with their plans for work is cer- 
tain to result in better job adjustments and culminate 
in a general improvement of the local work force. 

From the beginning, it was realized that the local 
office of the Kansas State Employment Service could 
not expect to make such an undertaking effective 
without a lot of help from the community. The 
schools in the area réadily agreed to become partners 
in the program as they recognized the greater good 
that was to come of their own efforts with the proper 
job placement of young people as they leave school. 

By sharing in performing a service that all young 
people can rightfully expect, the two agencies were to 
contribute immeasurably to community well-being. 
For the schools, the program provided vocational 
guidance at a professional level to be coordinated with 
their own guidance programs. For the Employment 
Service, the program brought closer the realization 
of many of the fundamental goals in employment 
security. 

Both agencies realized that the success of the under- 
taking would be measured to a large extent by place- 
ment of graduates and dropouts according to the 
vocational plan. 

The Employment Service and school staffs joined 
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in screening, testing, and counseling the seniors, but 
promoting jobs for this group along with jobs for drop- 
outs and the youngsters who would be seeking vaca- 
tion work presented a real challenge to the local 
Employment Service office. Job development had to 
begin at the same time the other phases of the pro- 
gram started. If the service-to-youth activities were 
to be really effective, it was recognized early that the 
interest and support of the entire community would 
be needed. 


Wide Publicity Given Program 


To gain the interest of the general public, each 
phase of the program was publicized through various 
news media. Speeches were planned for local organi- 
zations to get interest among community-spirited 
individuals. The local Junior Chamber of Commerce 
quickly offered to aid in this phase of the job promo- 
tion campaign. Other individuals are expected to 
carry the message to more organizations and school 
officials agreed to shoulder their share of the responsi- 
bility in arousing interest and understanding through- 
out the area. 

The Jaycees also offered their services to aid in 
personal visits to individual employers to explain the 
program and gain employer support. Explanatory 
materials describing the qualifications of special 
groups of applicants are to be mailed to smaller em- 
ployers since calling personally on each employer 
would be impossible. 

From the beginning, interest in the program has 
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L. D. Hughes (center), manager, Topeka local office of the KSES, discusses job development po with Harold Goodman (left), 


president of Topeka Junior Chamber of Commerce, and E. B. Weaver, principal o 


been high among the entire placement staff. This 
same group also assumes responsibility for employer 
relations and their interest has been kept alive through 
placement of dropouts as the school year progresses. 
Special orientation has been provided in developing 
jobs for a specific youth or groups of youths with 
defined aptitudes and interests. 

All of the placement personnel have also received 
training in placement according to the vocational 
plan. They have been advised in the use of counseling 
and testing results and proficiency records to facilitate 
placement. 

While special efforts are being made to secure 
openings for the oncoming crop of graduates and while 
these same efforts have been and will be made for 
dropouts, it has been impossible to separate youth 
placement activities from the regular placement ac- 
tivities of the office. Although these activities are 
specialized, they are integrated with all the services 
of the agency. Placement personnel are to use regular 
job orders in placing youths when possible and the 
youngsters will compete in the regular job market. 
(he natural enthusiasm that results in promoting 
openings for and the placement of youths is reflecting 
m the entire operation of the office and all of the 
‘ervices it provides for all job seekers. 

The Topeka local office serves four counties. In 
his area there are 35 high schools in 31 different 
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Topeka High School. 


communities. Since Topeka is the only sizable town 
in the area, most of the seniors are expected to be 
placed in that city. Publicity.and employer contacts 
are being developed in some of the other towns, how- 
ever, to encourage interest and understanding in the 
program and to promote placement where possible. 


Pregraduation Planning 


The local office plans to arrange employer inter- 
views for as many seniors as possible in advance of 
graduation. Employers will also be encouraged to 
accept graduates as trainees so that they can develop 
fully potential skills indicated by their individual 
aptitudes and interests. The local trade schools have 
recognized their responsibility in the program and 
dropouts have been directed to these schools for special 
training during the year. It is anticipated that a 
number of graduates will enter trade schools after 
graduations. 

The size of the Topeka local office area and the 
magnitude of the job entered upon by the staff has 
called for a sharpening of all Employment Service 
techniques. Taking the lead in developing com- 
munity participation to make possible this vital service 
to youth has created, and is expected to create further, 
a larger area of understanding for all the goals of 
employment security. 
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<7 farm area 


haar beet thinning and hoeing has always been 
{considered “stoop labor.” In the Red River 
Valley of the North this work has customarily been 
done by Texas migrant families of Spanish descent. 
Not only has the work been considered physically 
strenuous but there has also been a certain stigma 
attached to it. This has been the major barrier in 
attempting to recruit youth and other local workers 
to perform this activity. 

Recent developments -have considerably improved 
the nature of the work. Through experiments, sugar 
companies have found, that, for the most part, me- 
chanical thinners can now do such a good job that the 
ton-per-acre yield is not materially lessened. As a 
result, the only work needed to complete the thinning 
and hoeing can be done with a long-handle hoe. It 
is no longer necessary to stoop to remove some of the 
close-growing plants. 

We took advantage of these changes to carry out an 
intensive recruitment campaign to encourage local 
youth to take these jobs. It appeared to be an ex- 
cellent opportunity for local youth to earn money in 
communities where other employment opportunities 
are scarce. 


Some Factors in Our Favor 


In our favor were these conditions: Beet field work 
coincides with school vacation, the hours and days of 
work are sufficiently flexible to permit time off when 
needed for other activities, seasonal earnings over a 
2-month period range from $200 to $300 or 75 cents 
to $1.50 per hour actual time worked, the work is not 
strenuous, working conditions are healthful, the job 
location close to home permits workers to commute 
daily, and school vacation jobs are scarce in this lo- 
cality. In spite of these favorable factors, it was 
difficult to overcome the stigma and false concept of 
beet field work. The first group that we met with 
were actually amused at our proposal. 

First, we talked with school officials who gave us 
complete support. They arranged, during school 
hours, for a meeting of those students of legal employ- 
ment age who were interested in finding vacation jobs. 
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~ Summer Jobs 


By LEO EBERLE 


Interviewer, Grand Forks Local Office 
North Dakota State Employment Service 


At that meeting, we illustrated and discussed the 
prospects of beet work. Those who were interested 
completed the youth application card which they 
took home to obtain parent signature and consent. 


Parents, Growers, and Company Help Us 


We then arranged for an evening meeting of these, 


same youth, their parents, and a few growers, along 
with a representative of the sugar company and of our 
office. At this type of meeting, there was always 
considerable discussion about hours, wages, super- 
vision, transportation, and the nature of the work. 
This was our best opportunity to resolve any differ- 
ences in opinion about the responsibilities of parents, 
workers, and employers. Sometimes these people 
were also able to help us locate supervisors. 

Originally we planned to complete the organization 
of groups and employment arrangements at this time. 
However, unless the meeting could be held within a 
few days before the field work began, the final arrange- 
ments could not be completed. In some cases the 
organization of a group into a working unit of specific 
workers with a supervisor required personal contacts 
with the worker and his parents in the home. 
Through the cooperation of schools and other com- 
munity groups, we were successful in recruiting several 
groups of youth. 

Our next problem was locating growers who were 
willing to employ them. It is not always easy to con- 
vince an employer that he should entrust the care of a 
valuable crop to a group of inexperienced youth 
requiring considerable supervision when in the past 
he may have had no difficulty in obtaining a group of 
experienced migrant workers to do the job with 
practically no supervision. He must be willing to 
spend time in showing the young workers how the job 
is to be done, have patience and an understanding of 
youth, and in some cases be satisfied with work which 
is not up to “par”? during a few days of the learning 
period. The sugar company field men were of great 
help to us in making the selection of growers and in 
helping the workers get started. 

(Continued on page 43) 
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By MRS. MARGARET E. GOTSCH 


Supervisor, Summer, Part-time, and Special Units 
Maryland Department of Employment Security 


N 1951, the Baltimore local office of the Employ- 

ment Service Division organized a special unit for 
the benefit of students, teachers, and others who were 
looking for work during the summer months. As a 
result, all applicants for summer work and all em- 
ployers’ orders for such workers were routed to this 
unit, which at the same time was in a position to aid 
employers who were suddently faced with a critical 
shortage of regular applicants. That this special 
service attracted the favorable attention of students 
and employers in the Baltimore area is quite evident 
from the number of letters received and the heavy 
volume of telephone calls. 

In the spring of 1956, this special unit registered 
4,000 applicants for summer work and placed 1,474 
on jobs. Of the applicants registered, 1,934 were 
under the age of 18 and, because of legal restrictions, 
were not qualified for many openings in industrial 
concerns. Although every effort was made to solicit 
openings for these youngsters, the results were some- 
what disappointing, due to the scarcity of openings 
in the fields where they could be employed. 


A Heavy Workload 


Students register early. It is not unusual for some 
of them to visit us before they return to college in the 
fall; others register for summer work during their 
Christmas vacations. Early in the spring, the hunt 
begins in earnest. During April and May of 1956, the 
load of student registrations increased until we found it 
necessary to double the staff of the special unit. In- 
terviewers were borrowed from other divisions, repre- 
sentatives were dispatched to nearby colleges to take 
applications, our office was kept open nights to ac- 
commodate the urgent requests from those who could 
not visit us during office hours, and hundreds of 
applications were sent in by mail. 

Everyone seemed to need help at once so we tried to 
help everyone at once. 

Clearly, the answer to our problem was more job 
openings. Thanks to the never-ending work of our 
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field representatives and to a staff of interviewers who 
worked diligently day after day, we found a large 
number. At times, it seemed most discouraging— 
endless hours of contacting employers. All were 
acquainted with our service but many explained that 
they were rehiring the students we referred to them 
the previous year. Others were already swamped 
with student applications, and still others had no 
openings but “‘could we find a job for a nephew?” 
We were finding it difficult to build up enough orders 
to stem the tide. 


A Suddenly Altered Picture 


Then, almost overnight, the picture changed. Em- 
ployers who had expressed Jittle or no interest at first 
called us back and companies we had not contacted 
telephoned us. We received orders from dairies, 
bakeries, retail stores, wholesale houses, and a sizable 
order for laborers from a local shipyard. 

Still our problems were not over. The great major- 
ity of students, particularly those of college age, 
found it necessary to earn as much money as possible 
during their vacations. Because of a shortage of 
many types of year-round workers in the Baltimore 
area, these students realized that they could pick and 
choose the jobs they wanted. It became almost im- 
possible to fill some types of orders. Sales jobs were 
turned down; openings for camp counselors, life 
guards, and resort workers were flatly refused. 
College women and high school girls held out for 
clerical work and refused factory jobs. An order for 
females to pack coffee was most difficult to fill although 
it paid a top wage rate. 

Our immediate problem was to try in some way to 
satisfy the many employers who could not afford to 
pay high salaries. Some of these, who were at first 
determined to hire only college students, decided to 
settle for high school juniors and seniors. Many 
organizations, which in the past had relied on college 
students to work as camp counselors, revised their 
thinking and decided to hire high school students. 

In the middle of all this, we were still unable to help 
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Edward McGinley, Baltimore local office manager, second from 
left, discussing plans for the summer unit with the supervisor, 
Mrs. Margaret E. Gotsch, and interviewers Mrs. Rose Cassell 
and Marion J. Woodford. 





Mrs. Margaret Gotsch interviewing a youthful applicant for 
summer work. 








a great majority of the students who were under 18. 
We placed them wherever we could as stock boys, 
messengers, and soda dispensers. A few of the girls 
who could type were hired on clerical jobs and others 
who seemed mature were hired as salesgirls. 

During this time, parents were calling uscontinually: 
Could we find work for their 14- or 15-year-old son or 
daughter? They had seen our newspaper advertise- 
ments, listened to our announcements on television 
and radio, and wanted to know just why, since there 
were so many job openings for students, we could not 
use their girl or boy. We sympathized but were 
unable to help because of the limited number of jobs 
that were legal for youths of that age and because most 
employers prefer older youths if they are to hire 
students. 


A Lull and Then an Avalanche 


Around the last of June, things began to settle down. 
The rush seemed to be over. Extra interviewers 
whom we had borrowed returned to their regular 
stations. We were again able to take full registra- 
tions on the students who came to us and we welcomed 
the opportunity to get our files in order, check our 
referrals, and do the inevitable paper work we had 
been forced to neglect. 

We were in the midst of compiling a report of the 
season’s activities when the whole thing started 
again! It began with a telephone call from one of 
the local distilleries—an urgent request for 20 stu- 
dents. Almost at the same time, a department store 
that was opening in a new shopping center asked for 
50 stockmen and 30 women to work as markers. To 
further complicate matters, two separate companies 
sent market analysts to Baltimore to conduct surveys. 
Each company needed about 100 people. Again 
orders came pouring in from everywhere—all urgent. 

We desperately needed applicants. Where we 
would find them became the ‘“‘Number One”’ mystery. 
We checked our files over and over, we made tele- 
phone calls to every available student, advertized in 
the newspaper, on television and radio, and alerted 
other divisions of the local office. Whenever we made 
a contact, we followed up with ‘Do you have any 
friends who are looking for temporary work? If so, 
please send them to us.” 

A great deal has been said, both pro and con, of the 
student as a temporary worker. Some employers 
were disappointed, but the great majority were most 
extravagant in their praise. We who worked in the 
summer unit became accustomed to hearing students 
described as intelligent, resourceful, and adaptable. 
It was refreshing to hear one employer’s viewpoint: 
“The boy you sent last year was fine * * * didn’t miss 
a day’s work. Why, he even came in on Mondays!” 


<— 


An applicant who has been accepted for employment is shown 
on the job. 
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Salt Lake City Area Youth Advisory Council attending a regular monthly meeting in the offices of the Utah Department of 
Employment Security. 





The Youth Placement Program 
in Salt Lake City 


By ROBERT E. PHILBRICK 


Youth Counselor, Salt Lake City Local Office 
Utah Department of Employment Security 


HE Youth Counseling and Placement Center was 

established as a means of facilitating the placement 
of young, inexperienced workers in suitable produc- 
tive occupations. The need was apparent for some 
type of organization that could (a) examine each 
youth in terms of his interests, abilities, ambitions, 
education, and other pertinent background factors to 
arrive at sound vocational objectives, (b) promote and 
obtain employer acceptance of qualified youth, and 
(c) refer and effect placement of each youth on a 
suitable job. 


Youth Advisory Council 


The question then arose as to how such a program 
should be set up and maintained so that an efficient 
and community-accepted operation could be estab- 
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lished. The Employment Service couldn’t do it 
alone. We felt that the community was not only 
able but morally obligated to assist its young citizens in 
making socially productive and individually satisfying 
vocational adjustments. With this in mind, we were 
convinced that the various community agencies which 
deal with prospective young workers should cooperate 
in this guidance and placement process. 

Throughout a 2-year planning period, numerous 
conferences were held by employment security per- 
sonnel (including the State counselor, the local office 
manager, and the local office supervisor of counseling 
and testing) with representatives of the many local 
groups who had demonstrated an interest in serving 
youth. From these conferences evolved a committee 
made up of the following: Directors of pupil personnel 
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or guidance services from five adjacent school districts; 
supervisor of Bureau of Apprenticeship; director of 
Mental Health Education; attorney for Chamber of 
Commerce (who is the present chairman); director of 
the Welfare Council; child welfare consultant, De- 
partment of Public Welfare; director of County 
Recreational Department; president of the Salt Lake 
PTA Council; counselor of Salt Lake Area Vocational 
School; assistant chief of police; personnel director of a 
leading department store (representing the retail 
trades); officials of local labor unions; and State and 
local office representatives of the Utah State Employ- 
ment Service. Dr. George A. Pierson, dean of 
students and director of the University of Utah 
Guidance Center, was elected chairman. 

The first meeting of this committee, or advisory 
council as it was later named, was held in April 1951. 
Except for a few personnel changes, this committee 
stands today as originated. 

The members of this committee were carefully 
chosen to bring together a cross section of community 
influence and interest and, at the same time, to get 
people who would not only be present at the meetings 
but would actively participate. This group is the 
policy-making council that furnishes direction and 
impetus to the projected programs. 

At the monthly meetings, the committee concerns 
itself with such problems as: Informing the public of 
the great employee potential found in younger work- 
ers; gathering and disseminating labor market infor- 
mation to assist students and school counselors; 
offering recommendations for clarification of laws 
pertaining to child labor; promoting special programs, 
e. g., summer forestry work (mentioned later); 
defining and working out solutions to local problems 
concerning the employment of school dropouts, as 
well as graduates; increasing apprenticeship oppor- 
tunities and encouraging better selection practices; 
and promoting employment and training opportuni- 
ties for girls. Subcommittees are chosen to furnish 
direction and to make recommendations in the search 
for solutions. 

The first task of this committee was to draw up a 
statement of policy to be used as a guide in operating 
the Youth Guidance and Placement Center, which 
began operation on October 1, 1951, with one full- 
time counselor. The Center is located in the Salt 
Lake City local employment security office because 
of the easy access to job orders, job information, 
employer contacts, and availability of personnel 
trained in employment selection and counseling tech- 
niques. Also taken into consideration was the steadily 
growing acceptance of the Employment Service in 
the community. 


The School Agreement 


By law, all potential workers below the age of 18 
are under the jurisdiction of the school authorities 
until the completion of their education. For this 
reason, if for no other, it is essential that a sound 
working relationship be established with the schools. 
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After many personal and group meetings with 
various school officials to acquaint them with the 
purposes and functions of the Youth Center, a state- 
ment of policy was developed between the Utah 
Department of Public Instruction and the Utah 
Department of Employment Security. This agree- 
ment recognizes the importance of the Employment 
Service in the placement process and outlines spe- 
cifically the division of responsibility to be shared 
by the two agencies. ‘This plan was accepted by the 
school officials in 1952 and has been a major factor 
contributing to the success of the program. 

Perhaps the greatest obstacle to overcome in gaining 
cooperation of school officials was the fear of Federal 
Government intervention into school administration. 
But it was made clear that the Employment Service’s 
chief interest was in helping to bridge the gap between 
school attendance and entrance into the labor market 
for the student. The schools opened their doors 
cautiously at first, but when they saw the fruits of the 
program and the possibilities it offered, their un- 
easiness subsided and a reversal in their attitude was 
noted. 


The Youth Counseling and Placement Center 


The Center has been established to serve all youth 
in the community who are earnestly seeking a place in 
the labor market. In addition to the normal daily 
walk-in traffic, many persons are referred from other 
sources. To name just a few: The schools, Juvenile 
Court, Child Welfare, Federal and State Probation 
Offices, Vocational Rehabilitation, Family Service 
Society, and Psychological Clinic. 

Another potential problem began to take shape. 
With referrals from these other agencies, we were 
afraid the Center would gain the reputation of being 
a dumping ground for so-called ‘‘misfits” or problem 
cases that the other agencies wanted to unload. We 
knew that the effectiveness of the Center would depend 
upon the quality of operation maintained so that an 
employer could look to us with confidence for assist- 
ance in selecting qualified young workers. To main- 
tain this standard, we couldn’t be bogged down 
trying to unravel individual problem situations that 
should normally be handled by other agencies. 

This problem was and is best solved through a 
stronger working relationship with these organiza- 
tions. A clear definition of objectives helps the case 
worker or counselor to see more clearly how our 
services will fit into a pattern of helping the specific 
individual. By working together on _ interagency 
evaluation teams, we have been able to put to better 
use each other’s services. 

A school dropout must have a school exemption 
permit from the school official. This assures the em- 
ployment office that the school and the parent are 
aware of the student’s action. When other agencies 
refer a dropout to us, they either call us by telephone 
or pay a personal visit where an exchange of pertinent 
information is made. We are constantly trying to 
improve the referral system. 
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Robert Philbrick, youth counselor, Salt Lake City local office, 
discusses job possibilities with a young applicant. 


One measure of the acceptance of the Youth Center 
by the professional agencies in the community is the 
readiness with which they furnish us information. 
Schools and other agencies literally open their files for 
our use. Such things as grade cards and school 
records, psychological test results, personal history, 
physical capacity reports, counseling statements, and 
other pertinent information are shared. 

A few of the major activities of the Youth Center 
should be noted: 

1. The school testing program has been in successful 
operation for 4 years. The GENERAL APTITUDE TEST 
BATTERY is administered to high school seniors to as- 
sist selected students in becoming aware of their po- 
tentials, to give them labor market or occupational 
information, and to stimulate their making vocational 
plans. 

2. We assist in obtaining “‘test selected” applicants 
for electrician apprenticeships. The standards of the 
local electrician union stipulate that a candidate must 
take the B-317. Unsolicited testimony from union 
officials indicates that these tests have been successfully 
used in selecting potential electricians. We also assist 
in several other apprenticeship selection programs, 
e. g., plumbers, sheet metal workers, machinists. 

3. We assist in screening youth for summer forestry 
work. This is a cooperative effort with the U. S. 
Forest Service designed to give good work experience 
to youngsters who can benefit from it. It is proving 
quite successful. The boys work in the forest and 
camping areas near here, repairing furniture, building 
fireplaces, and clearing camp sites. 

4. We promote employer acceptance of young 
workers through employer contacts and through pub- 
licity. According to sample studies of our orders, 
placements of youth under 21 have increased from 8 
percent of total orders in 1952 to about 24 percent in 
1955. This has been accomplished, of course, by the 
cooperative efforts of the entire office staff in promot- 
ing the youth program. 
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Much still remains to be done in the area of finding 
suitable employment for youth in our community but 
the future looks bright. 

Another Youth Advisory Council and Youth Center 
is successfully operating in Provo, Utah. Two more 
are being planned, one in the southern part and the 
other in northern Utah. The Department of Em- 
ployment Security is in an ideal position to be of 
invaluable service in this type of work. Let’s take as 
our motto ‘‘Vocation By Choice Not Chance.” 





SUMMER JoBs FOR YOUTH IN A FARM AREA 
(Continued from page 38) 


One of the most important factors in the success of 
this program is the selection of a group supervisor. 
We were able to find some of these among parents, 
athletic coaches, Boy Scout leaders, and college 
students. Needless to say, not all of them worked 
out. One was so lax that the farmer became dis- 
satisfied and dismissed the entire group. Another 
was so exacting in performance requirements that the 
youth earned so little money they became discouraged. 
One-grower was determined that he could supervise 
them. He soon learned that “‘kids are kids” and that 
the supervision had to be constant. There could be 
no hour off to make a trip to town or even go home for 
dinner. 

Supervisors found their job easier when they assigned 
a certain number of rows to each worker. This sepa- 
rated the workers and eliminated some of the horse- 
play. It also made it easier to check the work being 
done. 

The matter of paying a supervisor also had its 

problems. We had no precedent as to the amount of 
pay or the manner of payment. Workers resented 
any deduction from their earnings for paying a super- 
visor and it was difficult to convince a grower that he 
should pay an additional amount of money to a super- 
visor when he could hire experienced workers—if 
they were available—without this extra cost. 
w After organizing a group of workers with a super- 
visor and locating an employer, we felt that our 
worries were over. We learned through experience, 
however, that our job had just begun. We found that 
it was necessary to make daily contact with the groups 
and the employers in order to avoid problems de- 
veloping to the stage that the group quit or the em- 
ployer discharged them. I was in the field with one 
group on the day that they started work and felt there 
was an ideal arrangement with a good supervisor and 
good field conditions. Two days later I returned to 
find the group disbanded and the farmer without 
workers. It took a lot of time to reorganize the group 
and get them back on a suitable job. 

To sum it all up, if you have a group of students 
who are interested in doing the work, a supervisor 
who is firm but respected, a farmer who is understand- 
ing, and an employment service representative who is 
untiring, then, you have the beginning of a youth 
program in agriculture. 
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‘OUR BUSINESS | 1S HELPING YOu To 
MEET YOUR MANPOWER NEEDS 





The new Employment Service display pictured above made its first appearance in the National Farm Placement Conference in 


Philadelphia in February and was scheduled next in Oklahoma and the Southwest. 
available to any State a woop for use in appropriate meetings. 


for its use should be ma 


scheduled. 


It measures 22 feet in length and weighs 365 pounds. 
e through BES regional! offices. Each user will be expected to pay transportation cost to the next point 


Subject to prior commitments, the display is 
Requests 


Local Office Services to 1956 High School Graduates 


O WHAT extent are public employment offices meeting the 

vocational needs of youth entering the labor market? A 
partial answer to this question is revealed in the reports from 
the States on their school programs. The answer is partial 
because these data reflect only the counseling, testing, and place- 
ment services given to high school graduates through aed 
programs of cooperation between the Employment Service 
and secondary schools. Although such programs have been 
sponsored on a national basis since 1951, this is the first time 
a nationwide summary of this activity has been available. 


Out of 23,330 schools in the Nation, 7,328 (31.4 percent) 
were served. This is noteworthy coverage in view of the fact 
that the school systems in the Nation are autonomous and that 
local offices serving each community had to develop virtually 
individual plans and arrangements with each school. There 
is, however, considerable variation from State to State. The 
“penetration” depends upon such factors as the extent of de- 
velopment of counseling services in the schools, attitudes of 
school officials, the interest and aggressiveness of ES offices in 
presenting the services available, and, of course, the avail- 
ability of staff and facilities. 


Among the schools served, 211,463 out of 707,068 graduates, 
or about 30 percent, were counseled. States follow the policy 
of providing counseling service only to those planning to enter 
the labor market and in need of this service, and employ 
methods of screening out those who plan to go to college, have 
definite job plans or commitments, or for other reasons do not 
require help in vocational planning. On the basis of experience 
in a number of representative States, the 30 percent figure repre- 


sents counseling service to virtually all graduating students in 
the schools served who are planning to enter the labor market 
and are in need of employment counseling. 


It appears from the national summary that the vast majority 
of graduating students who were counseled were also tested 
with the GENERAL APTITUDE TEST BATTERY (92.1 
percent). When the figures are examined on a State-by-State 
basis, however, it is apparent that in some States (with percent- 
ages below 100) the need for giving the test was evaluated and 
it was given on a selective basis; in other States (with percent- 
ages substantially above 100), all or almost all counselees were 
tested and, in addition, students not given counseling were 
tested. In the latter instance, it appears that the concept of 
the relationship with the schools is that it is basically a ‘testing 
program” when it should be one of total service, including 
counseling and job placement, with the test representing only 
= instrument to be used toward the goal of sound vocational 
choice. 


The most rigid yardstick was used in calculating placement 
accomplishment. Thus, permanent placements were related 
to total graduates in the high schools served, giving a percentage 
of 7.6. Actually, a asiinaas number of the graduates were 
not available for permanent placement because they plan to 
enter college, enter the armed services, or have jobs awaiting 
them; hence, the percentage of placement with respect to the 
actual potential, is considerably higher. Variations in this 
percentage among the States can be attributed to such factors as 
the condition of the labor market, the nature of industry in the 
State, and the energy of local offices in conducting job develop- 
ment campaigns for those served in the school program. 


(See table on opposite page) 
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Employment Service Local Office Services to High School Graduates—Class of 1956 
September 1955 a October 1956 








| High schuols | Initial counseling | Placements 
| served by | | interviews of | eGATBS - ie 
| Employment | Number graduates GAT | Total | Permanent 
Number) “Service _|of gradu-|———— manor be . a 
| of high | — —) atesin | \Percent| Percent Percent 
schools | | Per- | high lof grad-| of grad- of grad- 
in State | cent | aitebe — juates in| Number} uates |Number|Number|uates in 
og jof total) served | | high | | coun- high 
| [CF | high | schools | | seled | schools 
| _schools| | served | served 
zs a = ee aso 
ER ics Koya aa eae 23, 330 17, 328 | 31.4 707, 068 211, 463 | 29.9 |194,774 } 92.1 (85, 421 53, 498 7.6 
Region I: | 
Connecticut.......... | 2 102 83.6 | | 15, 981 1,508 | 9.4 1, 316 87.3 | | 1,671 | 1,357 | 8.5 
EE irre divs ales 08s 240 45 147.9 | 3,475 215 6.8 371 | 172.6 139 | 124] 3.9 
Massachuse tts Set ee 370 236 | 63.8 | 20,064 8, 659 43.2 7,243 | 83.6 | 2,062 | 1,899 | 9.5 
New Hampshire... .. 134 65 | 48.5 | 3,547 | 388 10.9 | 338 | 87.1 | 332 227 6.4 
Rhode Island......... | 34 | 27 | 79.4 | 3, 409 SoG | 17.5 | 408 | 68.5 321 | 296 8.7 
Co 106 | 47 | 44.3 1, 942 | 990 | 51.0 | 972 98. 2 215 154 7.9 
Region IT: 
New Jerecy.......... 330 147 | 44.5 | 22,646 | 5,113 | 22.6 4,153 81.2 | 2,133 | 1,610 4 
NOW YORK... 21.0000) 1,180 556 | 48.8 | 60,209 | 16,326 | 27.1 | 10,822 66.3 | 7, 864 | 6,852 | 11.4 
Puerto Bice... ...5+.. |} 110 59 | 53.6 | 13, 559 ari | ae 206 74.4 107 a rm 
Virgin Islands........| 5 4 80.0° 304 | 158 | 52.0 | 100 63. 3 149 118 | 38.8 
Region III: | 
Delaware..... ge 42 34 | 81.0 | 2,691 1,783 | 66.3 | 1,854 | 104.0 128 101 3.8 
District of C ‘olumbia. i 31 5 | 16.1 890 190 ai.3 240 | 126.3 209 NA NA 
a 190 100 | 52.6 | 10, 822 5,399 | 49.9 5,723 | 106.0 | 1,395 | 1,105 | 10.2 
North Carolina...... .| 754 177 | 23.5 | 11,964 | 5,450 | 45.6 5,314 | 97.5 | 2,757 | 2.233 | 18.7 
Pennsylvania.........| 972 | 662 | 68.1 | 73,369 | 29,214 39.8 | 24, 495 83.8 | 5,797 NA | NA 
Virginia.............| 420 | 262 | 62.4 | 20,966 8, 009 38. 2 8,099 | 101.1 | 1,464 | 1,082 Sa 
West Virginia........| 274] 49] 17.9) 4,059} 2,031 | 50.0| 2.188 | 107.7 641 | 545 | 13.4 
Region IV: | | | 
Alabama............| 545 | 84 | 15.4 | 6,663 | 3,106 46. 6 3,269 | 105.2 | 738 564 8.5 
Florida. . . cancers |} 526 | 130 | 24.7 | 17,615 4, 290 24.4 | 4,602 | 107.3 | 1,864 | 1, 421 8.1 
Georgia............ | 622 | 134 | 21.5 | 9,574] 2,938 30. 7 3, 599 | 122.5 712 | 579 6.0 
Mississippi... .. . --| 664} 181 | 26.5 7,123 2,335 | 32.8) 2,712 | 116.1 734 631 8.9 
South Carolina....... | 381 | 199 | 52.2 | 11,672 6, 205 3.2 6, 944 | 111.9 775 638 | 5.5 
Tennessee........... 435 | 174 | 40.0 | 12,951 | 6,406! 49.5 6,725 | 105.0 | 1,291 | 1,105 | 8.5 
Region V: | | 
Kentucky........... | 570 | 241 | 42.3 | 14,433 | 10,004 69.3 | 12,558 | 125.5 1, 233 922 6.4 
Michigan. rassoet SRD 243 | 38.4 | 26, 413 4, 622 1.3} 3,208 69.3 | 3,602 | 2, 522 » 
Ohio. sheeeaee | 1,289 | 552 | 42.8 | 43,633 | 11,953 | 27.4 | 10,494 87-8 | 9,121 | 4,851 | 11.1 
Region VI: | | | 
Illinois... ............ | 816 199 1°25. 7 | 20; 157 9, 655 34.3 8, 001 82.9 | 4,141 | 2,597 9.2 
Indiana.............| 813 | 152 | 18.7 | 11,056 | 3,999 | 36.2 3, 941 98.5 | 843 | 744 6.7 
Minnesota.......... | 464 | 233 | 50.2 | 17,653 | 3,117] 17.7 | 2,916 | 93.6 | 2,166 | 1,075 6.1 
Wisconsin............| 490 | 277 | 56.5 | 26, 828 9, 396 35.0 | 9,409 | 100.1 | 5,186 | 4,296 | 16.0 
Region VII: | | 
eee ....J 971 | 128 | 13.2 | 10,735 1, 930 18.0 | 1,825 94.6 | 530 420 3.9 
Kansas..............} 645 | 83 | 12.9 | 9, 596 | 829 8.6 | 123 14.8 | 1,311 692 tae 
Missouri.......... --| 692 | 154 | 22.3 | 11, 849 2,272; 19.2 2,464 | 108.5 | 962} 660 5. 6 
eo) 476 | 170 | 35.7 6, 686 2,740 | 41.0 2, 589 94.5 | 1,063 343 - 
North Dakota........ | 376 87 | 23.1 3, 154 1, 282 40. 6 1,572 | 120.6 488 223 A 
South Dakota... ..| 300] 77 | 25.7 3, 296 612 18.6 497 81.2 | 325) 185 5.6 
Region VIII: | | 
Arkansas. ... basa | 529, 98 | 18.5 | 5,608 1, 7735 Si. 6 2,244 | 126.6 414 322 $7 
Lousiana. .... 2.066. | 689 | 74) 10.7 | 8,876 96) 10.31 706 tea 458 370 4.2 
Oklahoma........... | 778 0 | 0 | 0 | 0 | 0 0 0 | 0 0 0 
(| ee | 1,712 | 189 | 11.0 | 23, 818 3,516 | 14.8 | 3,086 87.8 | 3,345 | 2,358 | 9.9 
Region IX: | 
CSONMOGO. 6056s scsae | 267 | 79 | 29.6 | 4,174 3,018 | 72.3 | 3,597 | 119.2 520 250 | 6.0 
ee 257 | 78 | 30.4 3, 491 164 | 4.7 57 34. 8 245 | 138) 4.0 
New Mexico......... 142 | 33 | 23.2 | 2, 687 908 33.8 | 805 88. 7 438 | 286 | 10.6 
J 3 er = 84) 61 | 72.6 8, 472 4,935 58.3 | 4, 366 88.5 809 672 | 7.9 
a 2 88 36 | 40.9 2, 001 846 | 42.3 | 797 94.2 533 200 | 10.0 
Region X: 
PS oo scc esc oueey 89 43 | 48.3 | 8, 268 1, 882 22. 8 1,710 | 90.9 | 1, 267 860 | 10.4 
ee ae 897 | 180 | 20.1 | 47,936 | 7,154 | 14.9] 4,870 68.1 | 7,022 | 3,157 | 6.6 
rr 41 27 | 65.9 5, 793 360 | 6.2 158 43.9 | 342] . 224] 3.9 
i ee 35 | 24] 68.6 | 1,706 | 626 36. 7 | 672 | 107.3 | NA | NA | NA 
Region XI: | | | 
CN Be ng 5 a Navel 35 | 7 | 20.0 | 634 | 233 | 36.8 | 202 | 86.7 150 | 0) 4.7 
ere 134 | 56 | 41.8 | 4,666 | 1,081 23.2 | 1,046) 96.8) 719] 331] 7.1 
| So op. receee | 251| 146 | 58.2 | 12,132 | 4,923 | | 40.6 | 4,910] 99.7] 806] 567| 4.7 
| Washington.......... | 300! 130 | 43.3 | 18, 122 | 5,131 | 28.3 4, 265 83.1 | 1,884 | 1,472 | 8.1 





Source: ES—209-A, ‘Rees of Employment Security; NA— Not Available. 
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